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CAMPHOR 
In Its MOST ACTIVE FORM Is 


CAMPHOSOL 


No Oil—No Fatty Substances 


[Gives IMMEDIATE STIMULATION. 

For INTRAVENOUS, INTRAMUSCULAR or 
SUBCUTANEOUS USE. 

CAMPHOSOL, Does NOT “Smear Up” the Syringe. 

Is an AQUEOUS, ISOTONIC, COLLOIDAL, 
CAMPHOR SOLUTION. 

Is STERILE. 


READ WHAT THESE VETERINARIANS SAY: 

Dr. H. M. Rinehart, Galesburg, III. ‘“‘Camphosol gives more rapid 
stimulation and is cheaper than 
camphorated oil.” 

Dr. C. A. Burnette, Winsted, Conn. “Being free from’oil, Campho- 
sol is more easily absorbed and 
is superior to camphorated oil.”’ 

Dr. W. W. Whitmore, Campus, III. ““Camphosol acts immediately 
and stronger than the oil. [| also 
like it because it does not smear 
up the syringe.” 

MILK FEVER, PNEUMONIA, INFLUENZA, COLLAPSE, 
THUMPS, ETC. 
All respond nicely with CAMPHOSOL. 


Zell-Straub Laboratories, Inc. 
(Originators and Sole Producers of FLAVISOL) 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 








Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl. 
BIOLOGICS SPECIALTIES FLAVISOL 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Ottumwa Serum Co. Cedar Rapids Serum Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. J. S. Koen, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. Bloomington, Ill. Sharp & Smith, 
Omaha, Neb., Mason City, Iowa Hock Veterinary Supply Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Danville Wholesale Drug Co. Jackson, Miss. Corn Belt Serum Co. 
Danville, Ill. Southeastern Laboratories East St. Louis, IIl. 
Great Western Serum Co. Atlanta, Ga. Gregory Farm Laboratory 


Chicago, Ill. White Hall, Ill. 
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Ether Vaporizing Outfit for the Treatment of Mastitis in Cattle, as 
devised and used by A. T. Peters, D. V. M., Peoria, Illinois. 


The treatment consists of etherizing the 
udder, which technique is almost the same as 
that used in treatment of milk fever, only that 
the ether is not injected into the quarters (but 
that it is allowed to be vaporized into the quar- 
ters). This is accomplished by inserting a 
milk tube into the quarter affected, to which 
a rubber tubing has been attached and to the 
other end of this tubing a metal cylinder, then 
immersing into boiling water, which will cause 
an almost instant vaporization. This allows the 
ether vapor to penetrate through the entire 
quarter affected. To prevent the escape of the 
ether vapor tie tape around the entrance of 
quarter. 








Dr. Peters has had very satisfactory results 
from this method due to the fact that ether 
has a powerful germicidal effect and that the 
vapors of ether penetrate into every recess of 
the udder, thereby destroying the growth and multiplication of the germs. 
For complete details covering this treatment refer to ‘““The Vitamineral 


News,” Volume 1, Number 2, dated August, 1921. 


Outfit consists of a heavy brass nickel plated cylinder, two-ounce 
capacity, to which is attached six feet of tubing of proper size and at- 
tached thereto a self-retaining milk tube. 
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Editorial 7 


Selling to Laymen 


Despite the fact that since time out of mind 
it has been the custom to stock up with home 
remedies for emergency use in both the house 
and stable, the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions have continued to exist. They have 
existed and progressed in spite of the fact 
these remedies are always tried out before 
calling for skilled help. The patient that has 
not been tampered with is the exception and 
not the rule when the professional man ar- 
rives, and not infrequently much of his work 
is that of undoing the damage’ the home 
remedies have done. 

The lame horse is often found blistered from 
shoulder to foot with violent liniments; the 
colic case is generally doped with harmful 
drugs, the cow with dystocia is found to have 
been dragged upon by neighbors who “under- 
stand such things” and nearly all small ani- 
mals and many colts have been castrated by 
the handy gelder of the neighborhood. 

These are our misfortunes just as the thou- 
sand of home remedies and the different cults 
and “pathies” are the misfortunes of the faith- 
ful family physician. It seems to be a thing 
to endure and it will be pitiful for us if in the 
future we shall be less able to endure it than 
we have in the past. 

It is a thing to be deplored but just how the 
thousands of such remedies advertised in the 
public press can be kept from overflowing the 
limits we would like to impose is another 
matter. 

The fault will probably never be cor- 
rected entirely but it can and will be kept in 
control by higher professional attainments and 
conduct, by a broader and more practical un- 
derstanding of animal diseases than it will 
ever be possible for evén the best educated 
layman to possess. If we fail in this it will be 
through our own faults. But, we shall not 





‘trouble. 





fail because today we are thinking, we are 
reading books and journals and we are study- 
ing the problems of animal diseases with a 
seriousness that will breed true appreciation 
of our achievements. 

We are suffering somewhat from the sins 
of our fathers who twenty years ago were too 
well satisfied with the feeble knowledge they 
obtained at college and devoted too little time 
to adding to their accomplishments, content- 
ing themselves with railing about every little 
obstacle that crossed their paths without doing 
anything constructive to remove them. 

We stand upon the solid fact that the 
buying of nostrums (and all medicines are 
nostrums in the hands of the non-medical 
man) does not pay the purchaser. In the 
end it proves a losing game. 

The Point Illustrated 

The following is a verbatim report of an 
incident of recent occurrence showing how 
dangerous medicinal agents are in the hands 
of the untrained: 

That the balling gun is a dangerous instrument in 
inexperienced hands was recently proved near Marceline, 
Missouri. 

T. P. Grubbs and “Ted” Herbert found their hogs out 
of condition and decided they were suffering from worms. 

They accordingly purchased a balling gun and suffi- 
cient anthelmintic from the local veterinarian, and pro- 
ceeded to dose the two herds. 

The hogs began dying in a few hours and at the end 
of five days one herd of seventy-five had dropped to 
fifteen while out of nineteen in the other only five were 
left. 

Dr. H. W. Haley was called and found the throats of 
the hogs greatly distended, caused by lodgement of the 
capsules of medicine in the “blind pouches” (sacculi 
laryngis). 

It was evident the “gun” had been thrust in too low, 
thus not allowing the epiglotis to function as a bar to 
the passage to the larynx. 

Later examination of the carcasses revealed the pres- 
ence, in some hogs, of swine plague, so a wrong diagnosis 
on the part of the owners was the original cause of the 
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It will be ever thus. It will be ever thus, 
that our vocation is spared a sentence. to ob- 
livion. 

‘A Real Danger, However, Looms in the 

Horizon 

Strange how silent the self-named benefac- 
tors of the veterinary practitioner are about a 
real menace—the menace of training farmers 
in the technic of hog cholera immunization; 


the mtnace of decorating them with a license; _ 


the menace of scattering a death-dealing virus 
to the four winds. 

The stock of medicine in the farm stable is 
not likely to harm the veterinary practitioner 
today any more than it has harmed him in the 
past, but the Iowa idea is something else. It 
is a dragon, a real, devouring, fire-spitting 
dragon that does not only fill up the medicine 
chest, but fills it up with agents for diseases 
that even the most learned veterinarian knows 
too little about; and at the same time it pur- 
ports to give a course in manual training on 
a mammoth scale by veterinarians all in a 
short space of two or three days. 

Here is something that makes the medicine 
evil sink into the background as a triviality. 
Here is an evil that establishes the nasty prec- 
edent of taking everything out of the vet- 
erinarian’s hands that anyone else can do, even 
where it can not be done with safety. It is 
a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy, that is 
staggering to contemplate, not only because 
it robs the practitioner of the work he has a 
right to expect after giving his life to the study 
of a legally instituted profession. No state, 
no nation has the moral right to lure its 
sons into a vocation and then sacrifice them at 
such an altar. And then, there is by right not 
even common sense in turning over the han- 
dling of such scourges as swine diseases to 
unqualified persons and to do so at a time 
the veterinary profession might reasonably ex- 
pect some appreciation for its achievements in 
discovering the means of controlling these 
very diseases. 

In countries where animal husbandry is in 
a primitive state of development and where 
every man’s farm is virtually a quarantine sta- 
tion, veterinarians might conceivably be done 
without, but improved and intensive animal 
husbandry presupposes frequent interchange 
of breeding stock, and the inevitable spread of 
disease with occasional flare-ups of devastat- 
ing epizootics that can be handled, controlled 
or eradicated only by scientifically trained 
men. Admitting then, and it must be admit- 
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ted that the veterinary profession is essential 
to the sort of live stock industry that we hope 
to see in the near future, and even to the in- 
dustry in its present state of development, it 
becomes of greatest moment to have an ade- 
quate, well trained veterinary personnel, but 
this it can not have by taking away its means 
of sustenance by laws such as are being en- 
forced in Iowa. 


THE DEBT WE OWE OUR LABORA- 
TORY COLLEAGUES 


Now that the veterinary associations have 
met and the annual fund of new-born knowl- 
edge is open to the gaze of the practitioners 
many of whom have traveled many miles to 
quench their thirst for first-hand information 
we may now settle down to review the year’s 
achievements of our research colleagues and 
select therefrom the useful facts that may be 
taken into the field and put into practical 
operation. 

The practitioner of today has a precious ad- 
vantage over his predecessors who never ex- 
pected more from a veterinary meeting than 
that of exchanging simple ideas with his prac- 
ticing confreres. Now he has a reassurance 
annually that the veterinary profession has a 
big army of research workers, toiling week 
after week and month after month with the 
knotty problems posed by animal diseases, and 
that this army reports the year’s progress in 
great detail at the different meetings with a 
willingness that shows earnestness of purpose 
and for which the practitioner has reason to be 
exceedingly grateful. 

There is something very reassuring and con- 
fidence-inspiring in the privilege of listening to 


‘the past-masters of each specialty who come 


forward to give publicity to their work and 
opinions in open meeting where discussions 
bring out every phase of the subject those in 
attendance may want to know. 

Reflecting over the events of the past two 
months we arrive at the decision that the vet- 
erinarian of today is a fortunate man in the 
matter of improving his accomplishments from 
the workers who condescend to bring their 
messages directly to those who attend the 
meetings of our local associations. 


The State Water Survey at the University 
of Illinois has analyzed 44,404 samples of 
water between 1895 and 1920, including thou- 
sands of samples from wells, nearly half of 
which were found to'be “non-potable.” 
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THE ACCREDITED HERD WORK 


As the live stock interests stand solidly 
behind the accredited herd program mapped 
out by the department of agriculture the vet- 
erinary profession should likewise give it solid 
support. The narrow sighted policy of fight- 
ing a cause because it sometimes works iso- 
lated hardship will lead to no good end and 
will brand the whole veterinary profession 
as harboring selfish motives to the detriment 
of the nation’s biggest industry. We can not 
afford to block progress in this work because 
there is no good and sufficient reason for do- 
ing so and we can not afford to risk a high 
rank for the sake of a few dollars in sight. 


There are good reasons to believe that very 
soon, depending upon the. worthiness of our 
personnel, practically all of the technical 
work of this enterprise will fall to the prac- 
titioner and that this work, during good be- 
havior, will place us upon a higher plane than 
we have ever before occupied. . 


It is hoped, however, that the work will 
not drag along too long to the disadvantage 
of breeders on the waiting list, and thus 
bring discredit to the whole project. Insuffi- 
cient appropriation for carrying on the work 
and especially for the payment of indemnities 
is the most threatening obstacle in view, since 
it incurs delay that will sooner or later be 
misconstrued by the small breeder who is 
denied, through no fault of his own, the sell- 
ing advantage of the accredited herd certifi- 
cate which his larger competitor does not 
hesitate to advertise. 


It is hoped also that the method of starting 
the work will be reversed. It would seem 
only just for the federal authorities to insist 
that an applicant furnish some evidence that 
he has made a reasonable effort to clean house 
and not expect the national government to 
begin with a neglected, disease-ridden herd. 
The work in our opinion should begin with 


, the state inspection and end with federal ap- 


proval of the work when accomplished. 


The fact that the original policy to limit 
this work to the larger pure-bred herds on 
the grounds that it is from these herds the 
disease is disseminated to the four winds by 
frequent sales and wide distribution of the 


animals, has been changed to include anyone . 


who may apply, seems to be a good reason 
to alter the original modus operandi so as to 
prevent the hardships likely to be inflicted to 
both the veterinarian and the small owner 
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once the enterprise has developed into larger 
proportions. 

There is no evidence in sight that the 
veterinarian’s welfare is not being considered 
nor that the profession in the several- states 
will not be consulted as the work progresses. 


The whole veterinary profession should 
work as a unit in the matter of eradicating 
tuberculosis from domestic animals, just as 
others are as deeply interested in banishing 
it from human beings. But when we depart 
from our vested duty so far as to pass reso- 
lutions “demanding stringent tuberculin test 
regulations” we assume an unprofessional and 
unethical attitude toward the public health 
service and often arouse a well-deserved hos- 
tility from the live stock interests. The vet- 
érinarian’s duty in this connection is that of 
attending to the health of animals. The mat- 
ter of public health belongs to another service. 


Although there seems to be no shortage of 
veterinarians in this country just now, there is 
nevertheless a shortage of veterinary students 
that will be felt as soon as the demand for 
veterinarians increases in civil life and in the 
departmental services of the government. It 
may be felt sooner if some economically in- 
clined legislators should begin to compute the 
value of a veterinarian to the state as com- 
pared with the cost of his education. Larger 
classes is the best protection against harmful 
legislation and diminished appropriations, but 
these can hardly be expected if the only avail- 
able veterinary schools remain so effectually 
hidden in the shadows of the state universities, 
and no systematic effort is made to give some 
national publicity to them. 





The state associations everywhere were 
well attended this year. Each one with very 
few exceptions showed a higher registration 
than at the meetings of former years. The 
reason for this is obvious. It is in the home 
state that the veterinarian must seek influ- 
ences helpful to his cause. It is here he 
obtains the helpful legislation and fights the 
bad. Associations covering a greater terri- 
tory than a state may have done some good 
by their moral influence, but the practitioner 
now knows that the material help they have 
promised has not been forthcoming. 
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Editor’s Personal Page 














The only way to avoid making mistakes is 
to do nothing. 


The most important part of a man’s educa- 
tion is that which is self-acquired by reading, 
by observation, and by practice. 


A diploma is a good matriculation certifi- 
cate to the school of experience in which the 
owner pays the tuition and furnishes the 
laboratory. 


Williams believes we are making entirely 
too much ado about abortion disease and pay- 
ing too little attention to the other menaces 
of breeding animals. 


We need a word in veterinary medicine 
that means the same as “gynecology” in 
human medicine. -VETERINARY MEDICINE will 
give a prize to the subscriber who will coin 
an appropriate word for this: purpose, one that 
promises general adoption. 


A veterinarian speaking before an associa- 
tion recently, made a hit with those who want 
to make the world believe that hazards lurk 
in cow’s milk, but he failed to say anything 
about live stock sanitation. He furthermore 
made a mighty poor impression on those of 
his audience who drink three pints of milk a 


day, spread the butter thick on their bread 


and then eat cheese sandwiches between meals 
to show they harbor no grudge against the 
foster mother of our kiddies and the savior 
of our profession—the cow. 


Veterinary associations would expel uncere- 
moniously from their membership any pri- 
vate practitioner who would organize classes 
of laymen and instruct them in the technique 
of hog-cholera immunization and it would 
boycott the establishment that would supply 
the virus and serum. The same associations 
are strangely lenient with the members who 
do the very same thing at so much per month 
from the state treasury. Just how the source 
of the remuneration removes the odium is not 
plain. 


Cultivate a close acquaintance with your 
clients and don’t forget the kiddies. 


Madame Nature is the witch of therapeu- 
tics; her wisdom is only questioned when her 
methods and motives are misunderstood. 


Do you know that “chenopodium” is pro- 
nounced “ken-o-pé-dium” and “multiparous” 
should be “mul-tip’-a-rous”? 


Just what will we say when the live stock 
owner and the general public begin to charge 
us openly with having selfish motives in med- 
dling with public health matters in advance 
of the medical profession? 


The practitioner who does not studiously 
cultivate friendly relations with employees as 
well as owners charged with the care of sick 
animals is always a failure. Leave a sweet 
taste in the mouths of everyone about if you 
want to prevent damaging gabble after you 
leave. 


Everywhere throughout the corn belt vet- 
erinarians are up in arms about legislation 
threatening to regulate swine vaccination and 
to take it all out of the practitioner’s hands. 
Such a movement is without parallel in veter- 
inary history and if found to be born of our 
own imperfections the cause must be removed 
at the source. 


On account of numerous requests for de- 
tails about the method of securing horses in 
the recumbent position with sixty-five feet of 
half-inch rope mentioned in the January issue 
we are featuring the department of general 
practice with a complete description, the illus- 
tration of which was made possible through 
the courtesy of Dean Craig of the Indiana 
Veterinary College, who during the recent 
post-graduate course interested himself in hav- 
ing the method photographed for the benefit 
of the class and supplied the illustrations for 
the readers of VETERINARY MEDICINE, with his 
compliments. 
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The New Method 


HE word “new” is used in this caption 
with some reserve since the method has 
been known to a few veterinarians for years 
and has been the one of universal choice in 
some districts for a long time. It was first 
brought to our attention at the 1915 session of 








of Casting Horses 


with which the animals were cast, effectually 
secured and positioned for a large number of 
very different major and minor operations was 
so impressing and perfect that the thought of 
using any other method thereafter never en- 
tered our minds. 





Fig. 1.—Details of the Knot. (Courtesy of Indiana Veterinary College.) 


the annual summer school for veterinarians 
given in the University of Saskatchewan where 
it was used as the routine measure of securing 
horses for the surgical operations demon- 
strated at the clinic. 


It would seem more appropriate to call the 
system “A perfect method of securing horses 
with a simple appliance.” After years of ex- 
perience in casting horses for surgical opera- 
tions under all manner of conditions with 
nearly all of the various methods, the facility 


No Danger from Rope Burns 


As will be seen it is an “all rope” method, 
and while some may raise the objection that 
hopples to the hind feet are omitted, on ac- 
count of possible rope burns to the flexion 
surface of the pastern, we have never found 
this accident to occur in a single instance and 
in fact it will not occur unless in releasing the 
ropes the horse is permitted to swing the leg 
violentiy backward as it is being untied and 
while the hitch still encircles the pastern. By 
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taking the precaution to lift all the hitches off 
of the foot while it is still flexed and thus let 
the leg flop loose, free of rope, there will be 
no danger whatever of doing any damage to 
the most delicate skin. 


Hopples Not Advisable 


Paradoxical as it may seem, hopples are not 
only not required but they are prejudicial to 
the best results, because it is after all the “all 
rope” feature that makes the method so re- 
liable against slipping of the rope as the horse 
is being tied. That is, a rope running through 
the D-ring of a hopple, slips too easily when 
the horse struggles against the effort to flex 
up the legs while a hitch around the pastern 
will hold fast, at any position to which the 
leg is pulled, without the use of much force. 


Then again hopples are just two more use- 
less articles to cart about, besides lending to 
some extent to the shifting of the ropes after 
they are tied and while the operation is being 
performed. 


Absolute Fixity a Feature 


The one thing above all others to be desired 
in a casting method is that of fixity. It is 
always very essential that the apparatus does 
not shift or loosen and that the subject will 
remain securely held in spite of contortions or 
struggles. In this connection the new method 
stands high, for once the both hind legs have 
been well fixed and secured by the simple 
hitches and figure-8 arrangement around the 
hocks the subject is helpless and the ropes, 
figuratively speaking, are glued to the body 
until intentionally released. 


The Kind of Rope to Procure 


Sixty-five feet of rope meets all require- 
ments except for large horses weighing over 
fifteen hundred pounds. In these large ani- 
mals as much as eighty feet may be needed 
to assure enough rope to complete the tying 
process according to specifications. The mat- 
ter of length is of special importance because 
a monstrous animal requires good tying to 
avert such accidents as pushing the hind legs 
forward toward the elbows or wiggling loose 
entirely, 

A good plan is to provide two forty foot 
lengths where there is a great variety in the 
size of animals to be handled. Two 40-foot 
lariat ropes meet every requirement where 
animals to be cast vary from small colts to 
large stallions, and then besides these two 





ropes will always be found Handy in handling 
all kinds of domestic animals from the new- 


born calf to the herd bull. They will be 
found especially useful in securing cows and 
other bovines' by Ferguson’s stretching 
method. 


The rope should be a half inch‘in diameter. 
The nine-sixteenth and five-eighths sizes are 
really larger than necessary although these 
sizes will answer. The larger sizes are too 
cumbersome, and should only be used when 
improvised from the rope supply on the farm 
and smaller sizes of the proper length are not 
available. 


There is, however, no excuse for avoiding 
an operation anywhere a rope of the required 
length can be procured regardless of its diam- 
eter. The small size is recommended because 
such rope is light, convenient and strong 
enough to meet all requirements. It will not 
be broken by even the most powerful stallion 
because the secured subject is immobilized 
into a state of helplessness. . 


Application of the Rope 


If a one-piece rope is used center it, that is, 
double it so that the ends are even. Take the 
centered end in the left hand, stand at the 
near-side of the horse and pass the rope 
around the breast from left to right and bring 
it up on the opposite side behind the withers 
with enough loose end to tie the knot, shown 
in figure one. When the knot is tied, the rope 
should lie snugly to the chest passing under 
the pectoral muscles, The position of the 
knot should be the middle of the dorsal region, 
although for inguinal operations it may with 
advantage be adjusted farther back. 


The Knot 


The knot, although sometimes called a bow- 
line is in reality a simple harness hitch that 
will not jam, but any non-jamming knot will 
answer. A common bow knot will not do be- 
cause the tension from the horse’s struggles 
will tighten it too much and cause trouble 
when it must subsequently be untied. The 
harness hitch is recommended because it has 
the non-jamming feature of a bowline knot 
and besides lies flat over the dorsal spines and 
does not torture the subject as most any other 
knot would. The knot is an important feature 
of the method. . 

The knot is made by first making a loop or 
hitch about six inches in diameter in the 
proper place in the rope to make it lie at the 
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right place on the back when completed. In 
making this loop the part of the ropes going 
forward around the chest is outside and the 
dangling end inside. The loop is held between 
the thumb and fingers against the horse’s body 
over the costal surface. The next step is to 
pass the centered end that has been brought 
around the chest through this loop from 
within outward and then bring it downward 
under the dangling end and upward through 
the loop, again from within outward but this 
time it must pass through the loop behind the 
part passed through first. Figure one, care- 
fully studied, will show these steps. 
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ward and snubbed around a post or fixed ob- 
ject eight to ten feet or more in front of the 
horse. (Where there are only two persons 
to do the casting this end can be tied to the 
post.) The other or left-side end is given into 
the hands of one or two strong men. One, 
however, is ample in handling the ordinary 
horse or colt. 

Better to control the head the man assigned 
there should slip the lead shank into the mouth 
to serve as a bit and is instructed to keep the 
horse’s body on a straight line with the rope 
running forward. It is the crucial thing to 
keep the horse from swerving away from this 





Fig. 2.—Details of Rope Properly Adjusted and Manned. 


Onee the*knot is made to the point shown 
in this figure it-is drawn together loosely 
(never tightly) and then placed on the middle 
of back, flatwise. 


The Leg Hitches 


Each rope is now passed backward around 
the hind pasterns as shown in figure two. It 
is best to pass them around the leg from with- 
in outward and then upward to the loop en- 
circling the chest. It is advisable to avoid a 
twist in front of the leg where the ropes 
should simply pass over each other. 


Casting Supremely Simply and Effective 


In casting by this method the scene does 
not shift from one end of the lot to the other; 
the subject can be laid down on a spot the 
size of a horse blanket, if certain simple regu- 
lations are followed. 

The rope on the right side is brought for- 





line, for if it does swerve outward the backing 
movement will not draw the right hind leg 
from the ground as it should do to assure an 
easy successful fall. 

When everything is ready the man at the 


head pushes the horse backward slowly to 
lift the hind leg and the man at the left side 


‘rope running backward pulls hard on the rope 


to lift the left one. The horse sits easily on 
its haunches and then topples over on either 
one side or the other according to the skill 
displayed by the man at the head. If he dis- 
plays skill in backing the horse so that the 
two hind legs come forward evenly and then 
draws the head toward him the horse will 
always fall to the left. 


We do not advise tying up a fore leg be- 
cause the fall is much more violent when this 
is done, and it is much more difficult to back 
a horse whose weight is all on one leg. 
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Securing the Hind Legs 

The uppermost leg is then drawn into com- 
plete flexion, hitched with a single hitch 
around the foot and then fixed by passing as 
many figure-8 loops from hock to pastern as 
may be required to consume the redundant 
rope, leaving two or three feet as a handy 
rope to turn the animal over to the other side 
or in inguinal operations to spread the legs 
apart. 


GENERAL PRACTICE 


For a simple castration on a colt it is not 
necessary to roll the subject over nor to pay 
much attention to the fore legs, but where 
there is a more serious operation to perform 
both of these precautionary measures should 
not be omitted. 


To let the horse up untie the fore legs, 
unwrap the figure-8 hitches on the hocks and 
untie the knot at the back. With this the 
horse jumps to its feet and is free from every- 





Fig. 3.—Details of Horse Secured. 


The next step is to secure the fore leg. This 
may be. done with a strap or rope preferably 
the latter. For this purpose we prefer a piece 
of sash cord five to six feet long when doubled, 
one for each leg. This is double-half hitched 
around the pastern so that the centered end 
protrudes a foot from the hitch. The other 
end is then passed under the large ropes run- 
ning around the chest, looped into the other 
end, drawn taut and tied with a bow knot that 
can be easily released. 

The subject is then rolled over and the same 
performance carried out on the other side as 
regards. both the hind and fore legs. 





thing. 

Th: method is particularly splendid for 
ridgling castration because it parts the hind 
legs so well and for operations on the withers 
because there are no ropes crossing near to 
that region to obstruct it. In the latter group 
of operations the fore legs being so well folded 
under the body the horse can be rolled right 
on its breast and thus bring the withers into 
a handy position and height for effective work. 

Veterinarians who have not tried this method 
are requested: to withhold judgment until they 
have. Once tried a few times all other con- 
traptions are scrapped. 
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Prevention of Stock-Yards Pneumonia 
(Hemorrhagic Septicemia) of Cattle 


By H. Preston Hoskins, V. M. D., Biological and.Medical Research Laboratories, 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 


UR present agricultural system embraces 
O the raising of annual crops of grains and 
grasses, and the feeding of a large part of 
these crops to meat-producing animals, princi- 
pally cattle, sheep and swine. In many parts 
of the country the balance between the crops 
of grains and grasses for feeding purposes on 
one hand, and meat-producing animals on the 
other, is difficult to maintain. The result is 
that many farmers find themselves short of 
animals to consume the crops they have raised, 
and for the sake of maintaining the fertility of 
their land, go into the large live-stock markets 
to buy feeders, to consume their surplus crops, 
these same animals having been shipped to 
market from farms where feed was short. 


Feeding Beef Cattle Looked Sound 


This practice is looked upon as sound, is ex- 
tensively engaged in, particularly in the Cen- 
tral Western states, and is usually a profitable 
one. However, it is not without its disadvan- 
tages, and among these is to be considered the 
chance of loss by disease. Sickness incident 
to and shortly following the shipment of ani- 
mals, especially in carload lots, from one part 
of the country to another, has been a factor to 
reckon with ever since the custom became 
common. For a long time the affection of the 
equine genus, known as “shipping fever,” was 
the most serious of these diseases, and losses 
involving thousands of dollars each year were 
suffered by those engaged in buying, selling 
and shipping horses. 


But Disease Intervened 


Later it came to be recognized that we had 
a “shipping fever” of cattle, and within the past 
ten years this malady became so serious that 
the attention of live stock sanitary authorities 
was directed to it. It was found that a large 
percentage of the young cattle that passed 
through certain large public stock-yards sub- 
sequently developed a disease which came to 
be designated “stock-yards pneumonia,” rather 
a descriptive than a scientific appelation. 
Young cattle, of the “stocker” and “feeder” 
class, purchased in the stock-yards and 
shipped to various points, after a fairly con- 
Stant incubation period, would. come down 





with a pneumonia which proved to be fatal in 
many cases. 


Proved to be Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Bacteriological investigations soon indicated 
that “stock-yards pneumonia” of calves was in 
reality a pulmonary or pectoral form of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia. At least, in many typical 
cases, it was possible to isolate the hemor- 
rhagic septicemia organism, Bacterium bovi- 
septicum, from the pneumonic lungs of calves 
dead of the disease. In this connection it should 
be remembered that hemorrhagic septicemia or- 
ganisms have been incriminated by more than 
one investigator studying the etiology of equine 
“shipping fever.’ An almost identical condi- 
tion is frequently seen in sheep’ that have been 
shipped from one locality to another for feed- 
ing purposes. The similarity of the symp- 
toms, coupled with the history and the finding 
of Bacterium ovisepticum in these cases, point 
to the close connection of the three condi- 
tions. These bacteriological findings prompted 
Kinsley? to use hemorrhagic septicemia bac- 
terins for the prevention of the disease in 
calves. Later the present writer® used anti- 
hemorrhagic septicemia serum as a curative. 
Reports indicating that vaccination had re- 
duced losses in one locality led to the employ- 
ment of biologicals in other localities, with the 
result that the vaccination of young cattle 
shipped from certain large stock-yards soon 
became a routine procedure. 


The Minnesota Regulations 


During the year 1918-1919, the Minnesota 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board passed a reg- 
ulation providing that all cattle shipped from 
the South St. Paul market to Minnesota farms 
must be injected with hemorrhagic septicemia 
bacterin. This was furnished by the Division 
of Veterinary Medicine, of the University of 
Minnesota, and in the annual report for that 
year Fitch* states that 56,815 doses of bacterin 
(killed organisms) were prepared and distrib- 
uted. 

Vaccination with Living Organisms 

Vaccines (living organisms) have also been 
employed to prevent hemorrhagic septicemia, 
but no reliable reports are available, showing 
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the results of attempts to prevent outbreaks 
of the pulmonary form of the disease (stock- 
yards pneumonia). Hardenberg and Boerner’, 


*,", of the Pennsylvania State Live Stock Sani-_ 


tary Board, have given us several reports that 
point to the value of living organisms as vac- 
cines for the prevention of other forms of 
hemorrhagic: septicemia in cattle. It hardly 
seems necessary to more than mention the 
classical experiments of Mohler and Eich- 
horn’, on the buffalo herd, in Yellowstone 
Park. These vaccinations really mark the be- 
ginning of biological therapy against hemor- 
rhagic septicemia in this country. There are 
other reports on the use of “vaccines,” but the 
word vaccine has been so loosely used, to de- 
scribe both dead and living organism prod- 
ucts, that no reference is made, in this report, 
to the use of any product, the exact nature of 
which is not definitely known. 

In one of his splendid reports on hemor- 
rhagic septicemia in sheep, Newsom’ rather 
strongly intimates that prophylactic vaccina- 
tion against hemorrhagic septicemia with 
killed organism products (bacterins) has not 
given entirely satisfactory results, and he sug- 
gests that better results could probably be ob- 
tained with products containing living organ- 
isms. 


The Controversy Anent Immunization 


It is not the intention of the present writer 
to enter into any discussion of the theories 
underlying vaccination against hemorrhagic 
septicemia, nor is it his intention to review or 
comment upon the several disputed points in 
the recent controversy which has already 
taken up so much space. That hemorrhagic 
septicemia is a disease in which immunity and 
susceptibility play a large part is not debat- 
able when we consider the evidence at hand. 
Neither can it be questioned that it is possible 
to establish immunity against this infection. 
It is rather a question as to the best means or 
method available, with which to do this. 


Experience the Best Teacher 


It is desired in this report to present the re- 
sults of the practical use of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia bacterin and vaccine, with a view to 
keeping down losses from hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia. The use of the product was under- 
taken rather as a practical problem than as a 
scientific experiment. This statement is made 
to explain why no controls (as such) appear 
in the records. Anyone who has had experi- 
ence in work of this kind realizes what a diffi- 
cult matter it is to gain the consent of an 





owner to allow one-half or - one-fourth of a 
carload of calves to go untreated. It is the 
usual experience that the owner takes the view 
that if the product—bacterin, vaccine or serum 
—is any good at all, he wants all animals 
treated. A study of the results obtained, eigh- 
teen months after vaccination had been 
adopted as a routine, reveals much that is en- 
couraging from the standpoint of prophylactic 
measures. 
Concrete Cases Cited 


A concern owing a large farm in Southeast- 
ern Michigan was in the habit of purchasing 
calves in carload lots and having them shipped 
to this farm. In the fall of 1919, a bad out- 
break of stock-yards pneumonia developed in 
a carload of calves about twelve days after 
they had left the Detroit stock-yards. A few 
days later the disease broke out in another 
carload, from the same source, but shipped a 
week later. The disease was typical in every 
respect, and responded nicely to the applica- 
tion of anti-hemorrhagic septicemia serum and 
hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin as curative 
agents.. There were 95 calves in the two lots. 
Of these there were 84 which showed some 
symptoms during the outbreak. About half of 
these were quite sick, two deaths occurring. 
The other half had mild attacks and made 
uneventful recoveries. 


VIABILITY OF A HORSE WITHOUT 
WATER 


I would like your opinion on how long a 
horse will live without water on poor pasture 
in warm weather. 

There will be a lawsuit here over some horses 
that died in a pasture, and I am on the case. 
If you can spare enough time to answer this 
and tell me how long you think they will 
live, I shall greatly appreciate it—J. M. F., 
Sask. ; 

REPLY: Horses living under the condition 
you describe could survive without water for 
three weeks or more. We have a case on rec- 
ord of a horse that was incarcerated under a 
straw stack for three weeks and removed 
alive. 

It is a general impression that animals sur- 
vive without food and water for about ten 
days. Where there is access to food, espe- 
cially grass, they should live a month or more, 
depending upon the amount of moisture the 
food contains. 

The duration of life of fasting mammals 
varies a great deal with the circumstances: 
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the vigor of the subject and the tyranny to 
which they are exposed, such as hot weather, 
cold weather, storms, and disease they might 
contract from the enfeeblement. To this 
might be added mental agony, from worry. 
The trapped coal miner does not live long, 
while persons on “hunger strike” live on for 
weeks. a 


JOHNE’S DISEASE 


HE chronic contagious enteritis of rumi- 
"Raa manifested by emaciation and sooner 
or later by diarrhea that we call Johne’s dis- 
ease or paratuberculous enteritis is common 
enough where the bovine population is con- 
gested to warrant more mention than it has 
recently received in current veterinary litera- 
ture. The fact that the diagnosis can not be 
confirmed except in the laboratory and in only 
about 60 per cent of the suspects is probably 
the reason there are so few case reports ap- 
pearing in veterinary journals. Laboratory ex- 
aminations of scraping or fragments from the 
rectal mucous membrane or of the feces may 
confirm the diagnosis in a little over half of 
the cases and sometimes, though by no means 
always, the tuberculin test with a tuberculin 
made with avian tubercule bacilli may help, 
but in the rest of the cases the practitioner 
must depend upon clinical symptoms, or when 
the situation warrants the patient must be iso- 
lated or destroyed as a menace. 

The fact that there is quite as characteristic a 
syndrome in Johne’s disease as in other dis- 
eases in general diagnosed from clinical symp- 
toms, is a good and sufficient reason to act 
therefrom and not always wait for a labora- 
tory confirmation which should be entirely un- 
necessary when postmortem evidence can be 
added to the clinical symptoms. 


Symptoms 


Emaciation gradual in character and a 
chronic mushy diarrhea that soils the puden- 
dum, tail and thighs and that progresses week 
after week and even month after month, is 
never to be regarded as a trivial matter and 
when more than one animal falls sick with 
the same conditions, procrastination would be 
little less than criminal, even though all lab- 
oratory tests were negative. 

The feces are fetid and bubbly, the mucous 
membranes anemic, and the secretion of milk 
usually suspended. The appetite usually re- 
mains fair and there is the usual excess of 
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thirst that occurs in dysentaries and diar- 
rheas. In rare cases where the diarrhea is Jack- 
ing the clinical picture is more confusing and 
the diagnosis must be based upon the gradual 
emaciation and anemia which would be quite 
sufficient in establishments where others are 
presenting the full syndrome. 


Lesions 

The postmortem findings are characteristic, 
consisting of a strikingly thickened and folded 
condition of the mucous membranes of the 
small intestines, sometimes only in large 
patches but usually throughout their whole ex- 
tent. The free edges of the folds are reddish 
from ecchymotic hemorrhages. The lymph 
glands corresponding to the affected areas are 
enlarged, grayish and soft but never caseous. 
The whole carcass shows pronounced anemia. 
True tuberculous lesions are accounted for by 
the fact the two diseases often co-exist. When 
autopsies are made the laboratory can usually 
confirm the diagnosis because here there is 
access to tissues ladened with the causative 
organism—the acid fast bacillus found by 
Johne and Frothingham in 1895 and later by 
Moussu, McFadyean and others. 


Treatment and Prophylaxis 


Chronic diarrhea cases should always be iso- 
lated from the herd and when others fall sick 
with the same symptom a thorough cleaning 
up and disinfection should not be delayed. 
Emaciating animals are placed with those 
quarantined and the pasture abandoned for a 
time. In order to find suspects before they 
menace healthy stock a test with avian tuber- 
culin will help somewhat. 

The affected animals must be kept clean and 
their excrement properly disposed of to pre- 
vent spread of the disease therefrom. 

The best internal treatment is that recom- 
mended by McFadyean, consisting of: 








Sulphate of Iron 5 oz. 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid 5 os: 
Water 6 oz. 





The mixture is given in ounce doses once a 
day diluted with a pint of water and is con- 
tinued for six weeks or longer. 

One confirmed case and many unconfirmed 
though characteristic cases have been cured by 
this treatment. The practitioner must; how- 
ever, take into consideration the economic 
value of the treatment where affected animals 
can not be isolated with an absolute safety to 
others. 











“Chloroform and ether by inhalation is dan- 
gerous anesthesia for swine.”—Craig. 


Ferguson condemns the use of antiseptics 
to the peritoneum of any of the exposed vis- 
cera in performing cesarean section in sows. 


“For nymphomania in cows, pituitin and 
adrenalin given hypodermically every two or 
three days give exceptionally good results.”— 
Williams. 


Rupture of the attachment of the prepuce 
to the body of the penis resulting in a serious 
balanitis may be caused in bulls by the force 
of the coital thrust. 


Inflammation of the sheath of steers is 
sometimes caused by inability to extrude the 
penis because of an undeveloped prepucial 
fold. 


“I do not think a practitioner should wait 
until he can make a positive diagnosis of hog 
cholera before recommending vaccination.”— 
Niles. 


The average annual pig yield per sow is 
less than eight mature pigs, according to 
Kinsley’s observation; and the average an- 
nual calf yield per cow is less than one half 
a calf, according to Williams. 


“When a cow has been stretched out for 
a long operation the feet sometimes ‘fall 
asleep’ and cause a difficulty in rising that 
might be misjudged as a more serious trou- 
ble.”—Ferguson. 


The stomach tube for cows should be.a 
half inch in diameter, twelve-feet long, and 
as hard as a garden hose. 


Kinsley’s Sow Tonic 
Syrup of malt extract, 2% pounds; sugar, 
¥Y% pound; hops, 1 ounce; yeast, 2% cakes; 
water, 5 gallons. Let the mixture ferment for 
five days, cork tight in pint bottles and ad- 
minister as directed. 


Purely Practical 


It is not always a simple matter to extrude 
the penis of bulls for inspection. 


The stomach tube in cows is passed by 
way of the mouth which is held open with a 
speculum. The expert can pass it without a 
speculum, however, by placing the hand palm 
upward in the interdental space as a guide. 


“There is very little danger of abortion or 
any other harm from casting pregnant cows 
for operations even up to the last ten days.”— 
Ferguson. 


“If you experience trouble in removing the 
placenta after cesarean section in sows, let 
it alone. It will extrude through the vagina.” 
—Sherrick. 





It is impractical to pass the stomach tube 
through the nose in cows for the reason that 
the caliber would have to be of such small 
dimensions that it would not serve the pur- 
pose. 


The secret of success in the now classic 
roaring operation will not be found in vari- 
ations from Williams’ original technique, but 
in scrupulous cleanliness and in the removal 
of just enough mucous membrane to accom- 
plish the purpose and no more. 


When a calf is born in a cold place and 
needs an addition to its natural raiment, take 
a burlap sack, cut about one-third across the 
bottom end. This will make a hole for the 
head. Just a few inches along the opposite 
end of the base, cut two holes for the front feet. 
Pull the bag over the calf’s head and you havea 
blanket that cannot come off and just fits. If 
one is not sufficient pull another one over it.— 
Hills. 





When you have to treat one of those ugly 
wounds such as occur in the shoulder and 
gluteal regions of large animals, and which 
always become cess pools for infection, take 
one of your uterine capsules (boric acid with 
chlorozene or iodoform) and work it into the 
wound as far as possible. Furnish drainage at 
the bottom. When you examine the wound 
twenty-four hours later, you will wish you had 
thought of this before.—Hills. 





—————— 
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Forage Poisoning in Cattle 


By Henry Frederick, Watertown, N. Y. 


HE fact that several inquiries have ap- 
- peared in VETERINARY MEDICINE in the last 
few months concerning forage poisoning in 
cattle prompts me to give others the benefit of 
my experience with this disease. Since locating 
here two years ago, I have seen more cases of 
poisoning in cattle than in all the previous eight 
years I spent in practice. This is one proof 
that it is more prevalent in some sections than 
others. If you are located in a section where 
this disease is not very scarce, you will not 
question its existence. On the other hand, no 
matter how long one may have been in prac- 
tice in a locality where it is infrequent, one 
may diagnose these unusual cases as some- 
thing else and doubt whether there is such a 
disease in cattle. 

My first cases were diagnosed as forage poi- 
soning, as I did not quite understand the 
cause. However, after reading the reports of 
this disease in the University of Illinois bulle- 
tins, I felt certain that botulism was the proper 
term. As I have treated some 40 or 50 cases 
in the past two years, I have mentioned the 
fact to other practitioners and was somewhat 
surprised when some seemed to question my 
diagnosis. Therefore, I had Dr. De Vine to 
consult with me and he will tell you that there 
is no question about my diagnosis. 


The symptoms have been described in the 
bulletins mentioned above, and so, little need 
be said here concerning them. Diagnosis is 
not difficult after you have once seen a case. 
The first one may puzzle you some, However, 
observe it closely, and if it dies a post-mortem 
will show it to be a cerebro-spinal-meningitis 
with temperature close to normal and practi- 
cally no post-mortem lesions, Different cases 
will vary some but visionary disturbances and 
incodrdination of movements are especially to 
be looked for. They may be up or down, de- 
pending upon how soon one is called. Inquiry 
into the matter of food and chance of having 


had access to poison of any kind will help to 
get right to the cause. 

Nearly always one will find nothing wrong 
with the food. It is likely to be some portion 
of hay or feed that has been contaminated and 
one or a few of the herd have received that 
particular portion. There may be more some- 
where else or there may not. One could not 
tell the affected portion by the naked eye any- 
way. Or, the supply may have been obtained 
from a certain small spot in the pasture. I 
have seen cases develop where they had 
no access to anything but the pasture. It has 
been my experience that most of these cases 
develop on lowland pasture or from hay gath- 
ered from such pasture. Of course, there are 
exceptions. The idea, however, that ensilage 
is most often the source of supply, is, in my 
opinion, erroneous. 

Only one or a few may be affected, in a 
herd. The most I have seen at one time was 
16 in a herd of 24, 

As to treatment there is little satisfaction . 
unless one is called early. Purgation is the 
first essential, and after that, intestinal antisep- 
tics and stimulants. Potassium iodid is useful 
in some cases. If they have not ingested very 
much toxin they will recover with little treat- 
ment, but if they get sufficient they will die in 
spite of any treatment. It is well to keep some 
cases fast in the yoke to prevent injuring 
themselves. 

Case Records 


Case record on a heifer owned by J. A., Un- 
iontown, N, Y.: The subject was a yearling 
Holstein heifer, examined for the first time on 
December 5th, The owner had noticed her 
queer actions during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. She would veer to one side be- 
hind when walking and showed lameness of 
one hind leg; then, the same symptoms would 
appear in a front leg. Becoming gradually 
worse, she finally fell and was moved to a box 
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stall with difficulty. The owner has adminis- 

tered a dose of salts, thinking she would im- 

prove, but finding her worse on the following 

morning, called me. The feed had consisted 

of hay, ensilage and a commercial cow feed. 
Symptoms 

Temperature, 101 degrees Fahrenheit, pulse 
60, and respirations 20. The head was turned 
to the flank and the eyes nearly closed, as in 
milk fever. There was no appetite, but she 
drank some water when the head was held in 
a pail. 

In attempting to get her up, she lifted her 
body a few inches from the floor and then fell 
flat on her side. She was rolled back to the 
sternal position. There was some peristalsis 
and one bowel movement during the night. 

Treatment 

To accelerate the action of the salts, I passed 
the stomach tube and pumped in two pails of 
warm water containing sulpho-carbolates and 
nux vomica. A grain of eserine was given 
hypodermically, and sulpho-carbolates and 
nux vomica were left with instructions to give 
a dose every four hours. Instructions were 
also given to encourage drinking. She re- 
mained about the same during the following 
night, defecating once after another one-half 
pound dose of salts. At midnight she had 
stretched out on her side again, and had to be 
braced up. This was repeated several times, 
but on my arrival in the morning she was 
resting comfortably and held the head straight. 
The eyes were sleepy and the temperature, 
pulse and respirations normal. She had drunk 
but little, but had had a large bowel move- 
ment. 

I passed the stomach tube again and pumped 
in a large pail of water. The sulpho-carbolates 
were discontinued, but the nux vomica was 
prescribed to be given three times a day. 

Not being a very valuable animal she was 
not visited during the next two days, but at 
this time I found her lying on the sternum and 
nibbling at a bran mash from a feed box placed 
before her. Watched, she would be seen to 
nibble a while and then doze off, only to wake 
up and begin nibbling again. The tempera- 
ture, pulse, respirations and bowel movements 
were normal and she would drink a little when 
the nose was held in the drinking pail. The 
nux vomica was continued and a teaspoonful 
of potassium iodid was prescribed, to be ad- 
ministered twice a day. Two days later she 
seemed so hopeless than I advised the owner 
to destroy her. This was done, however, at a 
time that prevented:-me from holding an au- 
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In other cases quite similar, I had 
never found any lesions worth mentioning. 
Other Cases.—The other cases I have diag- 
nosed as forage poisoning have differed some- 
what from the above described one, but in every 
case the predominating symptom has been that 


topsy. 


of auto-intoxication. During the first stage the 
patients have a frightened appearance and im- 
paired sight, and some lean forward in the 
stanchion. Some do not go down, and others 
that do, may not show the typical milk fever 
posture. Some walk in a circle, and ptyalism 
is a frequent symptom. When called early 
and especially when I have succeeded in eva- 
cuating the bowels quickly, I have had sev- 
eral cases recover, even among those that have 
been unable to rise. Potassium iodid has given 
me the best results. 

Comment by Dr. DeVine: I am enclosing 
some correspondence from Dr. Harry Freder- 
ick of Westtown, N. Y., which I am quite sure 
will interest many readers because 

lIst—The question of forage poisoning in 
cattle has not had much publicity. 

2nd—Dr. Frederick is a reliable, careful and 
conscientious veterinarian, and his report of 
the increase of botulism in his locality is free 
from any exaggerations or imagination. 

3rd—It is evident that forage poisoning is 
more prevalent at the present time in Dr. 
Frederick’s locality than in any other section 
that I know of here in the East. We have séen 
botulism in cattle now and then to my knowl- 
edge for the past twenty years, but such cases 
have always been very scattered and at no 
time did it take on the character of an en- 
zootic. I think it safe to say that Dr. Fred- 
erick has seen from five to ten times the num- 
ber of cases that we are seeing in our im- 
mediate locality. If this continues, it would 


indicate that that particular locality has some-— 


thing to do with the propagating of the in- 
fection. 

The country around Westtown is rolling, and 
has many valleys or what are termed swales. 
It is spoken of by us as our “anthrax district,” 
since I have not known a year to pass without 
outbreaks of anthrax in that locality. I be- 
lieve it has been carried from farm to farm, 
and for miles and miles, by streams that are 
swollen: by heavy rainfalls and that flood much 
of the low lands. 

This brings up the question, has the char- 
acter of the soil, or rather the lay of the land, 


‘anything to do with harboring the organism 


of botulism and infecting the fodder?. Time 
will probably answer this question, because we 
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are having no more forage poisoning in our im- 
mediate locality than we ever had. 

Dr. Frederick has been in his locality only 
about two years, and as he is located about 
twenty miles from our office, the stockmen in 
that section depended much upon services 
from our office before he settled there. But 
the distance was such that we were not called 
nearly as frequently to treat the ordinary ani- 
mal as Dr. Frederick naturally would be. So 
it is possible that botulism has been more 
prevalent for years, in that district, than has 
been recognized. 

Forage poisoning in cattle does not differ ma- 
terially from botulism in horses, excepting that 
paralysis of the throat is not as early and so 
constant a symptom as it is in the case of the 
horse. However, the nervous symptoms pre- 
ceding paralysis are pronounced more fre- 
quently in the cow than in the horse. 

After receiving this communication from Dr. 
Frederick, he had another case and was good 
enough to ask me to come and see it. It 
seemed to be typical of the cases that have 
been observed in our locality. He gives a very 
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good description of the cases in his communi- 
cation to me. 

Hutyra and Marek (page 684 and 685, Vol. 
2) describes botulism under the name of men- 
ingo-encephalomyelitis, stating that Meyers 
discovered an enzootic in 1867 and Schmidt in 
1888. Wilson and Brimhall found an. en- 


zootic in Minnesota, North America. They 
do not give the year but enter into the dis- 
cussion of the probable cause of it and the 
organisms isolated. 

Friedberger and Frohner (Vol. 2, Page 111) 
describes it under cerebro-spinal meningitis— 
spasm of the neck. They say it was first ob- 
served in America in 1850. They precede the 
discussion of the infection in the ox by their 
theories as to the various causes, etc. But 
their: description of the symptoms in the ox 
is very true of the cases that occur in our 
locality. 

It may be well to add that Dr. Frederick 
tells me that he has used great quantities of 
botulinis antitoxin on infected animals with- 
out one bit of results. This is an important 
thing to know since it may save others the 
expense of trying it. 


Post-Partum Paralysis 


partum paralysis and stated that it is rather 
a common ailment in the cow and seen occa- 
sionally in the sheep and goat. This state- 
ment applies equally to post-partum paralysis, 
excepting that its occurrence in the mare 
should be mentioned. 

I recently saw a large, well-nourished, stand- 
ard-bred mare so afflicted. She gave birth dur- 
ing the night without aid to a pair of well- 
developed twins. In the morning she could 
not rise, and being very uneasy she was put in 
slings. However, she refused to be com- 
forted, notwithstanding that an improvised 
stock was built around her to support her. 
She continued to fight the slings until it was 
thought best to let her down again. Drugs 
failed to give her any permanent relief and she 
continued to thrash about until she died that 
evening. It seems probable that some nerve 
injury pained her beyond endurance. 


5 THE previous chapter we discussed ante- 


Cause 
The cause of post-partum paralysis is, in an 
overwhelming majority of ,cases, due to an in- 
jury of the gluteal or obturator nerves by 





pressure of the fetus while passing through 
the pelvic cavity. However, as with ante- 
partum paralysis, there are many incidental 
causes that must receive most careful consid- 
eration in order to make a reasonably definite 
diagnosis on which to base a reasonably safe 
prognosis. 

If pust-partum paralysis follows or is a con- 
tinuance of ante-partum paralysis, a most 
careful examination should be immediately 
made to eliminate, if possible, fractures and 
dislocations. If these may be eliminated the 
behavior of the paralysis will be a guidance to 
the veterinarian after he has observed the case 
for a few days. 

Symptoms 

It is well to keep in mind that the symptoms 
are ver: much the same as those of ante- 
partum paralysis so far as the general health 
of the animal is concerned unless there is a 
fracture with displacement, possibly involving 
the sensory nerves which will make the ani- 
mal very restless and uncomfortable. Ordi- 
narily, however, the cases exhibit no apparent 
distress and lie in a fairly normal position. 

After the veterinarian has eliminated frac- 
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tures, he should concentrate on the character 
of the paralysis, and note whether one or both 
of the hind extremities are cold, and also, 
whether there is loss of sensation on one or 
both sides, and if so, how far up. The possi- 
bility of fractures or displacements, and pres- 
sure on the spinal cord in the lumbar region 
should never be ignored. Injuries to the glut- 
eal nerves are more apt to affect both legs 
than an injury to the obturator nerve. Like- 
wise, an injury to a gluteal nerve, if severe, 
is apt to make the animal more helpless be- 
hind than an injury confined to the obturator 
nerve. An injury to the obturator nerve af- 
fects particularly the adductor muscles, and 
more often one leg than both, and we often 
can observe the difference by the location or 
rather by the nerves injured, in the attempt to 
treat or relieve an animal. For instance, in the 
case of a severe injury to the gluteal nerve, 
the animal may not be able to even turn her- 
self over for several days, and if this condition 
persists too long, the prognosis may become 
very grave. This handicaps the cow more 
than the mare for two reasons. One is that 
the cow gets up hind end first, and, if she has 
no power of her hind extremities, she is prac- 
tically helpless. Another is that it is almost 
impossible to satisfactorily sling a cow that is 
paralyzed behind on account of so much of 
the weight of the abdominal viscera being car- 
ried by the hind legs. 

In the case of the obturator muscles of one 
or both of the hind extremities: being affected, 
it was an old custom among our forefathers, 
and not a bad one, to gather or tie the hind 
legs together above the hock. Oftentimes 
with very little support a cow can be made to 
stand in this position at intervals long enough 
to rest or-change her from a lying position, 
and thus hasten recovery. The word “stand” 
is used advisedly; she may stand but cannot 
walk. 

Treatment 


The treatment is plain and simple. Cases 
complicated with dislocation or fracture are 
usually best destroyed. Uncomplicated cases 
require comfortable surroundings, stall to be 
roomy and well bedded, feed only light nour- 
ishing food, avoiding any forage that may 
cause bloating, frequent turning, same as rec- 
ommended for the treatment of ante-partum 
paralysis, and such aid in regaining the feet as 
the case indicates. In the case of the cow, if 
sh: is able to drag herself about a little, and 


particularly if she is able to rise on her hind 
legs, sufficient to turn herself, it is a very good 
indication, and if she does not flounce about 
too much her recovery will be reasonably 
prompt. Ordinarily, it is best not to attempt 
to sling or help her up in any way, at least not 
too soon. If, however, it is noticed that for 
several days she can get up about so high but 
not quite able to raise herself, it is then well 
to help her either by raising on the tail or us- 
ing a sling made of a rope, passing it under 
each leg and crossing on the back, padding 
with bags where it burrows into the flesh. A 
still better way if help is available is to pass a 
plank under the abdomen and have a man lift 
on each end and: another lift on the tail. A 
cow that can help herself even a little can be 
raised this way. If it is determined that the 
animal can stand fairly well with some assist- 
ance, it is by all means best to support her by 
planks or two-by-fours on each side, and in 
front and behind her. Have them well padded 
and fit close enough so as to hold her up in a 
comfortable position. Care should be taken 
that the side pieces are not placed too high but 
partly under the abdomen, so to speak. This 
method is far superior to any sling that has 
yet been devised so far as I know. 


Medication 


Internal medication is probably as_ well 
trusted to nux vomica as any or all other 
drugs. Brushing and rubbing the hips and 
legs from the lumbar region back with rough 
brushes and stimulating liniments help to sat- 
isfy the owner and may have some value. 


Occurrence 


Post-partum paralysis is always intimately 
associated with the act of parturition and is 
usually a continuation of parturient decubitus, 
but occasionally an animal may be able to rise 
partially or wholly after parturition is com- 
pleted, and shortly develop evidence of pain or 
paralysis resulting in a paraplegia. 


When a female is born it has as many ova 
in its ovaries as it will ever have. Many of 
them never reach: maturity. 


The bulbo-urethral glands, commonly known 
as Cowper’s glands, were not described in 
bulls by the old anatomists. Being covered 
over with a layer of fibrous tissue they were 
probably overlooked. E 
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‘Pig Loss 


HE extent of the loss of pigs is not 

realized or at least efforts to prevent this 
exorbitant waste have been very feeble. This 
heavy toll is apparently assumed by the swine 
producer as one of the occurrences in the rou- 
tine of his business. Most veterinarians are 
aware of the extent of the losses but they 
have given little consideration to preventive 
measures. 

Extent of Losses 


There is probably less than one-half of the 
pigs farrowed that live until they are mar- 
keted or matured for breeding purposes. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
percentage of the losses of pigs but it is 
difficult to obtain even an approximate esti- 
mate because of the absence of breeding rec- 
ords. It is true that some pure-bred breeders 
maintain books but they are frequently in- 
complete and thus fail to reveal the informa- 
tion necessary in making such records. 

The grade breeder rarely has any breeding 
records. The assessors’ records are not ac- 
curate but they are probably the most reliable 
information available as they give the ap- 
proximate number of brood sows and the 
number of swine produced annually from 
which can be deducted the average number 
of pigs produced by each sow, and this, com- 
pared with the average number of pigs that 


.are farrowed, would give the average percent- 


age of pigs that are grown to maturity. 

Using the assessors’ records of one of the 
average swine producing states, it is found 
that 600,000 brood sows are maintained and 
that approximately 4,700,000 pigs are pro- 
duced annually. In this particular state prac- 
tically all sows produce two litters each year. 
Each sow in this state would therefore pro- 
duce a fraction less than eight pigs on an 
average each year and less than four pigs on 
an average each litter. The average number 
of pigs farrowed is estimated at from eight to 
ten, or an average of nine. Therefore, the 
estimated loss of pigs each year is in excess 





Excessive 


of 50%. The loss on some farms where 
rather complete records are available vary 
from 20% to 70% each year. The relative 
percentage of loss is large on those farms 
where a large number of sows are bred and 
small on those farms where only a few sows 
are bred. 


Economic Importance 


About the same number of swine could be 
produced by one-half of the present number 
of brood sows if their breeding efficiency 
were approximately perfect and the pig loss 
after farrowing were reduced to a minimum. 
The reduction of 50% of the brood sows 
would, other things equal, make swine pro- 
duction much more profitable. 


Cause of Pig Losses 


There are at least three important factors 
that should be considered in relation to this 
problem, namely: breeding, feeding, sanitation 
and treatment. 

Sex hygiene has been given little consider- 
ation in swine breeding. The selection, devel- 
opment and care of the breeding animals has 
been neglected, the breeder apparently prefer- 
ring to keep twice the number of brood sows 
necessary to produce the required number 
of pigs, rather than devoting some time and 
energy to increasing the breeding efficiency. 

Some of the breeding problems that should 
be given consideration by the veterinarian in 
order that he can properly advise the breeder 
are: proper age of gilts and young boars for 
mating, number of years that sows and boars 
can be successfully and economically used 
for breeding, proper care and feeding of the 
sow and boar during the breeding season, the 
frequency of service of a boar to insure the 
maximum of strong vigorous pigs, isolation 
of sows showing evidence of genital infection. 
Failing to observe and enforce the problems 
of breeding accounts in a large measure for 
those pigs that are dead at the time of farrow- 
ing, the weak pigs that have little vitality 
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and die soon after farrowing, the runts and at 
least some of the losses due to abortion. 
Proper Diet Not to be Overlooked 


The feeding of breeding swine is of very 
great importance. A boar can not be ex- 
pected to give the maximum service or even 
a reliable service on a starvation diet or a 
fattening diet. The sows’ diet during the 
gestation period should contain tissue and 
bone building elements in sufficient quantity 
to insure proper development of the fetuses. 
The diet provided for the sow after farrowing 
should be of such a character that it would 
stimulate milk production. Improper diet of 
the sow is responsible for a considerable per- 
cent of the pigs that die within ten days after 
farrowing. Deficiency diseases such as goitre 
and rickets can be largely prevented by pro- 
viding the proper diet for the sow during 
the period of gestation, and the time that she 
is suckling her young. 

Bad Sanitation Disastrous 


Sanitary surroundings are now recognized 
by some of the more progressive breeders as 
a necessary requirement in successful swine 
breeding. The provision of clean, dry far- 
rowing houses and pens will materially di- 
minish the loss of young pigs. Insanitary 
surroundings contribute largely to polyarthri- 
tis, pyaemic arthritis, stomatitis, ascaridosis, 
infectious rhinitis and necrobacillosis. 


The Veterinarian’s Duty 

The veterinarian is the guardian of the live 
stock industry. The effort exerted by the 
veterinarian in increasing the production of 
swine or other animals by the advice that he 
can give to the breeder will be fully com- 
pensated for by. the extra service required 
in caring for the increased number of animals 
in his community. Efficiency in breeding is 
an important economic problem that should 
receive the co-operation of the veterinarians 
and the breeders. Veterinary service in the 
future will not only have to do with the 
prevention and treatment of disease, but also 
with the problems of efficiency in breeding, 
and advice upon feeding and general farm 
sanitation. 

The veterinary practitioner is the logical 
man to inaugurate a campaign, “Save the 
Pigs.” ‘ 

Rickets has been quite prevalent during the 
last year and can be prevented by providing 
a proper diet for the sow. In some instances, 
it will be found necessary to prescribe special 
mineral tonics for the pigs after they are 


weaned. In those cases that develop rickets 
the use of cod liver oil and calcium phosphate 
has been recommended. 

Scour is probably primarily the result of a 
diminished resistance, due to improper diet 
of the sow and secondarily of infection. Gen- 
erally speaking, the treatment of little pigs 
affected with scour is of little value but the 
condition is quite generally prevented by 
regulating the sow’s diet. 

Ascaridosis in small pigs is rather common. 
It is due to the invasion of the larval ascarids 
into the lung. The treatment of pigs af- 
fected with pulmonary ascaridosis has not 
been successful. The condition can be pre- 
vented by providing clean quarters for far- 
rowing and worming out and dipping the sow 
just prior to the time that she is placed in 
the farrowing house or pen. 

Bull nose or infectious rhinitis usually oc- 
curs in pigs that are kept in insanitary quar- 
ters. The condition is manifested in the early 
stages by persistent sneezing and a tendency 
to root on the part of the infected pig. Dur- 
ing the very early stages the condition may 
be successfully relieved by inhalation, medica- 
tion or douching the nasal chambers with 
mild antiseptics. 

Stomatitis in pigs is usually due to infection 
succeeding a trauma. This condition is some- 
times secondary to injuries due to fighting 
each other. Proper placing of the pigs for 
nursing at the time of farrowing at least 
partially overcomes this condition by prevent- 
ing fighting for a place'on the part of the 
pigs. Knocking out the so-called black teeth 
predisposes to this condition and does not 
prevent it. Stomatitis can be successfully 
treated in the early stages by curetting away 
the necrotic tissue and the application of some 
reliable antiseptic. 

Other ailments of pigs occur and most of 
them are preventable. VETERINARY MEDICINE 
will be pleased to answer inquiries relative to 
swine management, breeding and feeding 
problems and the prevention and treatment of 
swine diseases. 


The way to reduce the harmful effect of 
“breaks” is to re-treat the herd with serum 
just as soon as possible. 





Providing hog cholera can not be positively 
excluded the death of two or three hogs-should 
be regarded as good and sufficient reason to 
vaccinate the whole herd without delay. 
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“DO SOWS HAVE PARTURIENT 
PARESIS?” 

During the short course in the Indiana Vet- 
erinary College, a condition in sows similar 
to parturient paresis in cows was reported by 
two or three different veterinarians in attend- 
ance. The writer has been unable to find 
previous reports of this condition in the avail- 
able literature. 

This condition occurred in sows that had 
recently farrowed. The affected animals were 
usually constipated; there was suppression of 
milk; consciousness was retained. The first 
evidence of this condition was the finding of 
the sow in a comatose condition. Breed, age 
and general condition were not factors in the 
occurrence of the disease. 

The affected animals usually recovered as a 
result of elimination by emptying the posterior 
bowel with enemas and rapid purgation by the 
administration, through a stomach tube, of a 
large dose of Glauber’s salts. In other cases, 
prompt recovery followed the inflation of the 
udder with oxygen. 

- This condition as described is essentially 


distinct from puerperal eclampsia. Tonic or 


clonic muscular spasms with or without con- 
vulsions characterize eclampsia. In the con- 
dition above described there are no muscular 
tremors or indications of convulsions. 

Veterinary Medicine will be glad to have 
other similar case reports of this condition, 
also suggestions as to whether or not the con- 
dition is parturient paresis. 


DANCING PIGS? 


We have recently had some inquiries of a 
peculiar condition that occurs in small suck- 
ling pigs and make this report with the hope 
of obtaining more definite information, in or- 
der that our readers may be better informed 
on swine problems. 

The symptoms as described, vary in inten- 
sity from muscular twitching to uncontrolled 
movements. The disease usually occurs in 
pigs not over one month of age. The af- 


fected individuals are usually unthrifty and, 


as we understand, the entire litter is similarly 
affected. In the beginning, in the mild cases, 
there are muscular twitchings which become 
more aggravated until there is malnutrition 
and death. In the severe form the muscular 


“spasms are so violent that the feet are raised 


off of the ground or floor and the pig appears 


‘to be dancing. The pigs affected with the 


severe form may survive for some time, but 


ultimately die of malnutrition and possibly ex- 
haustion. 

This condition may be a typical form of 
chorea but from the history it would appear 
that it is of a dietary origin. Any one having 
more definite information will confer a favor 
by reporting same. 


THORN-HEADED WORM 


I have had considerable trouble with sev- 
eral different herds of swine in which there 
was extensive infestation with ascarids as 
proved by autopsy. Most of these swine have 
been fed liberally on stock foods, some of 
which are supposed to be efficient vermifuges. 

The most intensively infested swine are un- 
thrifty and become extremely emaciated and 
some of them finally die as a result of malnu- 
trition or secondary complications. The au- 
topsy of these cases reveals large numbers 
of round worms throughout the small intes- 
tine and it is not uncommon to find several 
of them in the bile duct. In those cases in 





Why Pigs Have Worms. 


which there is obstruction of the bile duct 
there will be more or less icterus the extent 
depending upon the degree of obstruction of 
the bile duct. 

The usual line of treatment consisting of 
capsules of santonin, arecanut and calomel, 
or oil of chenopodium has been used with 
success prior to this season but repeated doses 
have not proved successful. I am beginning 
to doubt the value of capsule therapy in 
swine. I shall be pleased to hear from you 
and am particularly anxious for advice in 
these cases—D. K. W., Missouri. 


Reply by Dr. Kinsley: Your very interest- 
ing letter received and I am wondering if you 
have carefully identified the parasites in the 
swine in question. You will recall that the 
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thorn-headed worm also inhabits the intestine 
of swine. The thorn-headed worm differs 
from the round worm in that it is attached to 
the mucous membrane of the intestine and 
the attached head can usually be recognized 
as a nodular projection on the outside of the 
intestine whereas thesround worm is free in 
the lumen of the intestine. 

The larval form of the round worm pro- 
duces marked pulmonary disturbances, par- 
ticularly in pigs and young shotes. Thus far, 
no reliable remedial method has been found 
that will overcome the pulmonary form of the 
disease or destroy the larvae in the lung. The 
adult round worm or ascarid is usually not 
difficult to expel from the digestive tube, al- 
though it is not possible to cause expulsion of 
the worms from the bile duct. The best re- 
sults are obtained by properly preparing the 
subjects prior to the administration of the 
medicament by fasting them for 12 to 36 hours. 
Practitioners generally report good success by 
the use of santonin capsules in which there is 
two and a half grain to three grains of san- 
tonin combined with calomel or aloin. Oil 
of chenopodium has also been successfully 
used in expelling the ascarids. Some authori- 
ties states that the oil of chenopodium is the 
most reliable agent to use for the expulsion 
of ascarids in swine. The oil of chenopodium 
is an irritant and may aggravate any enteric 
disturbance that may be present in the swine 
and this agent should therefore be used judi- 
ciously. 

If the swine in question are infested with 
the thorn-headed worm then the results from 
the use of any agent are uncertain but we 
would advise the use of the oil of chenopodium 
in these cases. 

Sanitary regulations should be combined 
with any form of medication that may be used 
in order that future infestation may be dimin- 
ished to a minimum. 


The Cause of “Breaks” 
1. Lack of balance between serum and virus. 
2. Lowered vitality from exposure; weather, 
shipping, etc. 
. Other infections and infestations. 
. Lowered vitality from improper rations. 
Failure to vaccinate when pigs are still 
young. Niles states he does not hesitate 
to vaccinate the new-born where cholera 


tn bo 


exists. 
6. Too much virus does not cause breaks. 


ACUTE GASTRITIS IN A HERD OF 
HOGS 


I am sending by mail, a portion of stomach 
contents and also a part of the stomachs of 
two hogs. The herd consists of twenty-one 
125 pound hogs, vaccinated for cholera on 
October 29, 1921. Apparently all well, they 
were given two bushels of corn and some 
water in the morning, and at three o’clock onc 
died as if from convulsions and two more 
followed later. Several other are sick. The 
owner suspects poisoning with arsenic and J 
am inclined to believe his suspicions are justi- 
fied. He wishes a chemical analysis if neces- 
sary. 

Rep.y:—The chemical analysis did not show 
any traces of arsenic. If your postmortem 
observations are correct and complete, it is 
very likely these hogs ate some other acrid 
substance capable of producing the acute in- 
flammatory condition you found. 





ALL DISEASES ARE NOT BACTERIAL 

I am shipping the heart, lungs and kidneys 
of a hog for examination. 

History: One or two hogs fell sick and a 
veterinarian called by the owner diagnosed 
the disease as swine plague. He vaccinated 
the hogs for this ailment, but it continued to 
spread in the herd. Fourteen 125-pound hogs, 
four brood sows and their pigs died after a 
lingering illness. Hog cholera is prevalent all 
around the farm. 

The owner still has twelve pigs to which I 
administered hog cholera serum and mixed 
infection bacterins. I had not seen any of the 
hogs that died. 

I would like to know your findings at the 
earliest moment.—C. & C., Indiana. 

Rep_y:—The laboratory examination did not 
show any evidence of hemorrhagic septicemia, 
nor were any pathogenic organisms found, and 
there were no parasites in the lungs. 

We cannot help you much since the exam- 
ination proved negative from every standpoint. 
While there is still some question as to hog 
cholera, this cannot be diagnosed at the labo- 
ratory without animal experiments. All ail- 
ments are not bacteriological in origin. Do- 
mestic animals often die from diseases in which 
bacteria play no important role—feed, environ- 
ment, etc. 
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Diagnosis 














cent formalin solution, 





DIRECTIONS FOR PACKING SPECIMENS FOR LABORATORY EXAMINATION 
1. Gross anatomical lesions, where a bacteriological examination is desired, are best sent carefully 
wrapped in a cloth wet in a 2 to 10 per cent solution of farmalin, and properly boxed. For small specimens 
use the weaker solution. For large specimens, the stronger solution. 
2. Chickens and other fowl should have the feathers removed, 
per cent formalin solution and sent to the laboratory whole and unopened. 
Specimens of tumors or other tissue, not for bacteriological examination, may be sent in a 4 per 


be wrapped in a cloth saturated with 10 


Specimens of blood, pus and body fluids for bacteriological examination or for serum tests should be 
drawn aseptically and sent in sterile containers (small bottles boiled and cooled), airtight. 
should reach the laboratory quickly. If sent by parcel post they should be sent Special delivery. 
to send blood, pus and body fluids by first class mail, special delivery. 
it with sterile normal salt solution to prevent drying. Sterile containers will be supplied on request. 

Quantitative chemical analyses cannot be furnished free of charge owing to the large amount of work 
often involved, but tests for the presence of the more common poisons will be made without charge. 

Where an immediate reply either by wire or letter is requested, a nominal charge will be made. In 
such cases, the inquirer will be billed direct by the laboratory. 

In all cases where laboratory examination is requested the history and symptoms of the case as fully as 
they may be obtained, and a description of the post-mortem findings if an autopsy has been made must 
accompany the request, the object being not only to enable the laboratory technician to render the greatest 
service possible, but also to make the report of value to readers who have not seen the case 

Send all correspondence and specimens to Dr. C. A. Zell, Room 1611, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Til. 


Such specimens 
It is best 
If the quantity of pus is small, dilute 





MYXOSARCOMA IN A HORSE 
I am sending you a specimen of the kidneys 


of a 1,400 pound bay gelding, ten years old, 


for examination. 

About two months ago, this horse began 
to fall off in flesh and lose appetite, gradually 
becoming weaker and weaker until about a 
week ago he was unable to rise and was de- 
stroyed. 

Temperature was 101.5° F., pulse 60, respira- 
tion nearly normal. About two weeks before 
he was destroyed, he showed lameness in the 
right front and hind legs, and at times showed 
colicky pains.—J. E. S., Ohio. 

REPLY: Microscopic sections of the tumor 
proved it to be a myxosarcoma, which is a 
soft vascular tumor of a very malignant type. 


ROUP AND CHOLERA 

I am sending you, by express, a chicken 
taken from the flock of one of my clients, for 
diagnosis. This is from a flock of 600 birds 
that I treated on October 28th and again on 
November 15th with roup bacterins. 

The flock was apparently healthy at the 
time of the first treatment, but developed this 
condition in about five days after the first 
treatment was administered. Was it the bac- 
terins? The bacterins used were obtained 
from a reliable source, a state university —N. 
McN., Ohio. 

REPLY: The specimen examined showed 





typical symptoms of roup and the bacteriolog- 
ical examination showed quite a number of 
bipolar organisms, which would indicate that 
you have to deal with a complication of two 
diseases. 

In fact, it is quite common for flocks of 
chickens to be affected with more than one 
disease in a way to complicate the matter of 
making a clinical diagnosis. 


SUSPECTED ARSENICAL POISONING 

I am sending you, under separate cover, con- 
tents of a hog’s stomach, which died with 
typical symptoms of poisoning, from the de- 
scription of the owner, who suspects arsenic. 

You will notice some pieces in the food of 
what I should call broken crockery. 

Please let me know your findings.—P. R. B., 
Maine. 

REPLY: Chemical analysis of the contents 
of the stomach did not show the presence of 
arsenic. The death of this animal was due to 
some other cause. 


HEMOPTYSIS IN A COW 
I am sending you, under separate cover, in 
a sterile container, specimen of blood that 
was taken from the box stall in which a fine 
Jersey cow, nine years old, is confined. The 
clot or cast appeared to have been coughed 
up from the lung. 
This cow recently finished a milk test and 
lost considerable flesh. She is coughing, in 
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fact she coughs a great deal, but I have at- 
tributed this to dusty hay, as the cough came 
on suddenly and affected the entire herd. The 
specimen I sent you was recently coughed up 
when I found it. 

This herd has been tested annually both by 
the subcutaneous and intradermal tests, the 
first one in June and the latter in October. A 
retest of this cow was made on account of her 
physical condition, with negative results —M. 
R. P., Conn. 

REPLY: As the bacteriological examina- 
tion did not show any tubercule bacilli, and 
your thorough tuberculization of the herd, 
and especially of this particular cow seem to 
exclude tuberculosis, it is possible that you are 
dealing here with a case of hemoptysis from 
some other cause. In a cow of that age, one 
would have every reason to suspect a malig- 
nant growth located in some part of the bron- 
chial tract. It will require a postmortem 
examination to make a positive diagnosis in 
a case of this kind. 


NECROBACILLOSIS IN YOUNG PIGS 

The specimen of lung I am sending is from 
a pig three weeks old. About one half of the 
forty pigs from five different sows, born last 
fall, have died. At birth they are normal 
and apparently in good health until the third 
or fourth week, when they begin coughing, 
lose appetite and die. The coughing is asso- 
ciated with thumps. 

The spring litter from the same sows died 
off until only a few were left. Those remain- 
ing are unthrifty, weighing only 80 pounds. 
Considering the feed they consumed, they 
should weigh at least 200 pounds. Some of 
them were affected with “bull nose,” including 
the one from which the specimen was taken, 
which, in addition, had an abscess at the level 
of the elbow containing a greenish pus. 

There were no ascarids found in any of the 
autopsies held, although a year ago the prem- 
ises were infested with worms that caused con- 
siderable loss. 

Kindly examine these lungs closely for As- 
caris larvae. and the bacteria that may be re- 
sponsible for the condition —F. F. S., Illinois. 

Repty:—A variety of organisms were found 
on bacteriological examination. Besides the 
usual saprophytes were streptococci, B. pyo- 
cyaneus, and B. necrophorus. There is no 
doubt that necrobacillosis is the cause of your 
trouble. The fact, however, that the premises 
have only last year been so seriously infested 


LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS 


with Ascarids would be a good and suficient 
reason not to ignore these in your future de- 
liberations over this herd. 





COCCIDIOSIS IN A RABBIT 

The enclosed specimen is the liver of a rab- 
bit 5 months old, the diseased condition of 
which was only disclosed while dressing the 
carcass for food. The white spots on the liver 
were the only lesions found. The rest of the 
litter all appear in good health and three of 
them previously dressed showed nothing ab- 
normal. 

The feed consists of dry oats and wheat 
and table scraps. All of them, including the 
one from which the liver was taken, are very 
fat—I. C. B., Iowa. 

Rerpty:—Microscopic examination of thie 
specimen sent shows many coccidia (Coccidium 
oviforme.) They are the cause of the liver 
lesions described in your letter. A thorough 
disinfection of the pens and runs, separation 
of any_of the animals that may show signs of 
illness and a change te as much succulent food 
as they will clean up, is the best plan of man- 
agement we can advise. 





WHY BACTERIN TREATMENT FAILS 
I am sending you a specimen from the lung 
of a 50 pound pig that belongs to a herd aver- 
aging between this weight and 175 pounds. 
The herd was treated for worms during the 
early summer by the capsute method, and later 
with copper sulphate and a general cleaning up 
of quarters for necrobacillosis. For a while 
they seemed to improve, but later began to 
cough and show a general decline in condition. 
Some which I examined postmortem showed 
that their lungs were just full of small 
thread worms, literally thousands of them. 
There were also pus foci here and there like 
in chronic pneumonia. We gave them mixed 
bacterin treatment.—S. A. P., Iowa. 
Repty:—Just why bacterin treatment was 
chosen for these pigs, which showed so 
clearly by the postmortem examination that 
they were dying from lung worms, is beyond 
comprehension. The specimen sent showed 
plenty of Ascaris larvae, and the numerous 
mature worms found in the lung, the cough, 
the unthrifty state of the herd all plainly show 
that the owner of these animals should either 
plan and carry out a program of worm ex- 
termination or else quit the hog business. 
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Abstracts of Foreign Literature 


Edited by A. EICHHORN, D. V. S. 











INFLAMMATIONS OF THE EYE 
CAUSED BY FILARIA*‘ 


Parasites occur with greater frequency in 
the eyes than is generally accepted. Filaria 
are usually indicated as intra-ocular parasites, 
whereas the thelazia species occur as extra- 
ocular parasites in the conjunctiva and in the 
apparatus of lacrimation. These two forms, 
however, cannot be readily distinguished from 
each other. Poschl observed in Hungary an 
extra-ocular filaria, while Vethy, Balla, Ratz, 
Plosz and others demonstrated intra-ocular 
filaria. Recently the author established the 
presence of Thelazia lacrimalis (Gurlt) in the 
conjunctiva of two horses, also the Thelazia 
rhodesi (Desmarest) in the cornea and con- 
junctiva of cattle; the latter is a specific para- 
site of the eye whereas filaria may also occur 
in other parts of the body. 


BLACKLEG AND OEDEMA BACILLI' 


It may be considered as an established fact 
that Koch’s bacillus of malignant oedema is 
identical with Pasteur’s “vibrion septique” and 
that this bacterial variety does not possess 
properties causing putrefaction. Likewise it 
may be considered an established fact that the 
bacillus of malignant oedema (vibrion sep- 
tique) is distinguished from the blackleg bacil- 
lus by its growth, by the forms of the colonies 
and by its specific character in active immun- 
ization. It appears, therefore, that the num- 
erous observations published during the war, 
claiming the blackleg bacillus as one of the 
causes of gas gangrene might be erroneous 
and that the organisms described as blackleg 
bacteria have probably not represented the 
classical blackleg type. At times the oedema 
bacillus and also bacteria causing putrefaction 
were considered as blackleg bacilli. The oc- 
currence of typical blackleg bacilli in human 
gas gangrene cannot be denied but it occurs 
less frequently than has been assumed in some 
of the publications. 

The supposition that the bacterium desig- 
nated in the French literature as “B. oedemat- 
icus” is nothing else than the blackleg bacillus 
cannot be accepted, but it rather appears that 





.the B. oedematicus of the French literature 


does not represent a specific type and that 
aside from the types which are close to malig- 
nant oedema such others are included in the 
group which should rightly belong to the 
blackleg type. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF SMALL TEST 
ANIMALS TO FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE’ 

Hobmaier succeeded in transmitting foot-and- 
mouth disease to guinea pigs by intracutaneous, 
subcutaneous, intraperitoneal, intracebral and 
intravenous inoculations. The guinea pigs 
showed after 24 hours typical rise in tempera- 
ture, also a diffused reddening of the feet and 
ears. In the absence of vesicular formations, 
red spots appeared on the hairless parts of the 
metacarpus and metatarsus. Reinoculations suc- 
ceeded only in five passages. The intracutaneous 
inoculation on the abdomen or breast developed 
usually only in a dense, fibrous nodule at the 
point of inoculation. Based on additional ex- 
periments Hobmaier considered the transmis- 
sion effective even by this method. Intracu- 
taneous inoculations in rabbits failed in all 
cases to produce vesicles. On the other hand 
a dense fibrous nodule developed at the point 
of inoculation which could be reproduced up 
to the fourth passage. This nodule when 
ground up in salt solution and inoculated into 
guinea pigs produced vesicles on the feet. 
Other methods of inoculations of rabbits re- 
sulted aside from intensive itching on the ears 
and feet, the appearance of small delicate 
vesicles on the lips. The reinoculation of the 
vesicular contents to guinea pigs resulted in 
the development of vesicles on the feet. 
Transmissions from rabbits to guinea pigs and 
rats were also effective. The inoculation of 
the foot-and-mouth disease virus into white 
rats developed a similar tense hard cutaneous 
nodule as described in the rabbits, also mintite 
vesicles on the lips and on the hard palate. 
The transmission of blood from infected rats 
and rabbits to guinea pigs resulted in vesicular 
formation in these animals. The inoculation 
of mice was without results. In chickens a 
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protracted fever followed and also vesicles on 
the ball of the foot. 


OBSERVATION ON POISONING WITH 
NEW HAY* 

It is a well known fact that new hay, espe- 
cially heated hay is apt to produce disturb- 
ances in the health of domestic animals espe- 
cially in the horse. Very little is known as to 
the cause from a scientific point of view. The 
author discusses the publications on this sub- 
ject and also the observation made by himself. 
According to his opinion, chemical changes 
occur in new hay which are partly due to the 
action of the eliminated enzymes from the dy- 
ing plants, partly to fermenting fungi and 
saprophytes and partly to inorganic catalyza- 
tors which result in the development of vari- 
ous new products. As such might be con- 
sidered volatile compounds, etheric-oily sub- 
stances which although they gradually evap- 
orate and finally disappear yet at the time of 
their presence in the hay confer to it an irri- 
gating action. The quantity and quality of 
these substances is dependent on the composi- 
tion and on the degree of curing of the hay 
as well as on the bacterial flora and the in- 
tensity of the fermentation process. The con- 
dition cannot be prevented and therefore the 
well-known although empiric prophylactic 
should be adopted, namely, that new hay 
should not be fed for at least three months. 


ETIOLOGY AND THERAPY OF STERIL- 
ITY IN MARES? 


After consideration of the literature, the 
author discusses the anatomic-physiological 
condition of the genital organs of the horse, 
and concludes his introduction with the state- 
ment that the principal cause for sterility lies 
in the mares and only rarely in the stallion. 
After briefly discussing the effections of the 
ovaries, oviducts, uterus and the vagina, the 
author discusses the causes of sterility in 
mares: (1) Abnormally frequent periods of 
oestrum (nymphomania); (2) cessation of 
oestrum, which should be considered unfavor- 
ably in the presence of incurable conditions of 
the ovaries; (3) failure of conception in spite 
of regularly occurring oestrum and frequent 
breeding. This condition occurs more fre- 
quently than all others and is caused in most 
cases by an affection of the uterus. If the ex- 
amination of the uterus reveals a chronic fluor 
albus, treatment may be inaugurated. How- 
ever, the prognosis for a successful utilization 


of the animals for breeding purposes is slight. 
The author is of the opinion that in most in- 
stances subacute or chronic affections of the 
uterine mucous membrane resulting from re- 
tention of the afterbirth, abortion, dystocia, 
colts and infectious diseases are the principal 
causes for sterility. 

An infection of the uterus plays an import- 
ant part in the sterility of mares; Schiebel 
found in 70 per cent of sterile mares bacteria 
in the uterine mucous membrane of which 
several were capable of producing severe 
changes in the mucous membrane. Opper- 
man’s treatment consists in the irrigation of 
the uterus+three to six days before oestrum 
with 500 cc of an iodine tincture solution) 2 g. 
to 100 g. of water) and after a time this irri- 
gation is repeated in case the syphoned solu- 
tion contains a quantity of mucous which 
causes cloudiness of the fluid. Out of 76 
mares treated in this manner conception oc- 
curred in 44 and 32 remained sterile. Opper- 
man urges to undertake the uterine irrigation 
more frequently than has been practiced here- 
tofore and apply it on every sterile mare wher: 
any indication of sterility has been observed. 





EXPERIMENTAL DIAGNOSIS OF 
DOURINE’‘ 

The Trypanosoma equiperdum is so rare in 
the general circulation of animals showing 
typical clinical signs of dourine that the inocu- 
lation of 1/50 to 1/60-of the total blood volume 
of an affected horse into susceptible subjects 
often gives negative results, showing that such 
inoculations should not be regarded as abso- 
lute proof unless positive results are obtained. 


“Talking about arsenic, what a wonderful 
medicine it is. As a vermifuge tonic for dogs 
in conjunction with bitter tonics, it cannot 
be beaten. Our vermifuge pill is composed 
of Fowler’s solution, 5 minums; gentian com- 
pound, 1 grain; nux vomica, 1 grain; and cap- 
sicum, VY grain. This makes a pink colored 
pill that is very popular. It can be cut in 
two for small dogs.”—G. G. Blank. 
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5. Paul Uhlenhuth (Deut. Med. Woch. Vol. 47, No. 24). 

6. MM. Edm. Sergent, Donatien and Lheritier (Bull. 
Soc. Path. Exot. 1920). ' 
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Fig. 1.—Stunting effects of ascarids on animals. . : 
national Live Stock Exhibition, Chicago, 1921. The wormy pigs at the left average 54 pounds in weight. The worm- 
free pigs at the right average 105 pounds.) Photo by B. A. I., U. S. Dept. Agr. 


(Exhibit of the Zoological Division, B. A. I., at the Inter- 


Stunting and Other Effects of Parasitism 


VERY convincing demonstration of the 
A effects of parasitism was staged by the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry at the 
International Live Stock Exposition of 1921 
at Chicago. This exhibit was intended to 
show the effects of roundworm infestation in 
swine and comprised three pens of pigs, live 
roundworms from swine, and some charts and 
figures. Two of the pens contained pigs 
which were of the same breed, of the same 
age, raised under the same surroundings, and 
given the same kind and amount of feed. 

In one pen were six pigs which had been 
fed ascarid eggs on six different occasions in 
order to secure a heavy worm infestation and 
in another pen were four pigs which had been 
raised under sanitary conditions to prevent 
the infestation of these animals with worms. 

The wormy pigs averaged 54 pounds in 
weight and the worm-free pigs averaged 105 
pounds in weight, the latter weighing almost 
twice as much. as the wormy animals. 

Farmers Convinced by the Exhibit 

This demonstration of the effects of worms 
in stunting growth was most convincing. It 
was an object lesson which could hardly be 
misunderstood and the importance of which 
could hardly be overestimated. Numerous 





farmers came up to Dr. H. B. Raffensperger, 
who had prepared this demonstration, and to 
the other bureau men in charge of the exhibit, 
and stated that the worm-infested runts were 
the counterparts of the “tail-enders” of their 
own herds of swine. That these “tail-enders” 
are frequently the victims of worm infesta- 
tion is shown by the results of numerous post- 
mortem examinations in the field, where 
“runts” have been very generally found to be 
heavily infested with worms. 
Losses from Runts 

These “runts,” due to parasites, represent 
a considerable loss in money. Not only was 
there only half as much pork to be marketed 
in the case of these animals, as compared 
with the worm-free animals, but it was a 
poorer quality of pork, a fact which the buyer 
for a packing house would take into consider- 
ation in buying these animals. They repre- 
sented fewer pounds of pork per animal and 
fewer cents per pound for what there was of 
pork present. But this does not tell the entire 
story of the loss due to worms. This is only 
the loss in the case of animals which had 
survived the worm infestation; it takes no 
account of the animals which had died. 
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Losses from Thumps | 

The stage of worm infestation which ap- 
pears to be responsible for most of the deaths 
actually due to ascarids in swine was shown 
in the third pen. In this pen was a sow with 
a litter of eight pigs. Two of these pigs had 
been fed ascarid eggs about five days before 
the opening of the live stock show and two 


others were fed ascarid eggs two or three. 


days later. At the time the show opened, the 
two animals which were the first to be fed 
the worm eggs were showing signs of difficult 
breathing and soon developed typical cases of 
“thumps” due to verminous pneumonia. Later 
the other two animals showed the same con- 
ditions. The other four pigs served as checks 
and were unaffected. Many young pigs die 
from pneumonia following the invasion of 
the lungs by the larval worms, and this loss 
by death must be added to the loss in quan- 
tity and quality of: pork in determining the 
damage done by these worms. 

Life History of Ascarids, Discovered by 

Ransom and Foster 

The discovery that larval ascarids cause 
pneumonia in pigs with the symptoms com- 
monly referred to as “thumps,” is due to the 
work of Ransom and Foster, in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, following observations 
made by Stewart of the effects of these para- 
sites on rats and mice. About six years ago, 
Stewart discovered that when eggs of the 
human ascarid were fed to mice or rats, the 
larval worms made their way to the lungs 
and then traveled up the windpipe to the 
mouth, the larvae being swallowed and pass- 
ing out in the feces. While the conclusions 
which Stewart arrived at on the basis of these 
findings as to the possibility that rats and 
mice acted as intermediate hosts for the 
human ascarid were subsequently shown by 
the work of Ransom and Foster to be not 
well founded, the findings themselves were of 
great importance and led to the correction 
of the previously incorrect assumption that 
when infective ascarid eggs were swallowed 
by a suitable host, the young worms left the 
shell and developed to adult worms in the 
intestine without leaving it. 

It is now known that after the eggs hatch, 
the larval worms enter the wall of the intes- 
tine, get into the portal circulation and are 
carried to the liver. Here they leave the capil- 
laries of the portal circulation and enter the 
veins of the systematic circulation, being car- 
ried to the heart and thence to the lungs 
through the pulmonary artery, 


‘peutics. 


In the lungs they leave the capillaries and 
enter the air passages, crawling up the wind- 
pipe to the mouth, and are swallowed. On 
arriving in the small intestine they complete 
their development. 

A very interesting and detailed account of 
the wanderings of these larvae has been pub- 
lished by Ransom and Cram. 

Verminous Pneumonia 

It is while the larval ascarids are breaking 
through the lung tissue from the capillaries 
to the air spaces that the first serious damage 
to the host animal is likely to take place. At 
the points where this occurs small hemor- 
rhages will be found on post mortem exam- 
ination, and when numerous worms are pres- 
ent the resultant inflammation is so great that 
extensive or generalized pneumonia occurs. 
The lung tissue injured by the migrating 
worms may become secondarily infected by 
bacteria. At this time infested pigs show a 
rapid, spasmodic breathing, and it is at this 
stage that many young pigs die. 

The spasmodic breathing is often called 
“thumps” and is commonly caused by ascarid 
larvae, but it is not exclusively associated with 
worm infestation. A form of “thumps” which 
occurs in larger animals, often in fat pigs 
weighing about 200 pounds, appears to be due 
to overfeeding and lack of exercise and is 
commonly treated by taking a whip and driv- 
ing the animals around. 

Forced Exercise Bad Therapy in Pneumonia 

It is evident that the two conditions men- 
tioned must be differentiated in practice. 
While driving an overfed animal around may 
be good treatment, driving an animal that is 
suffering from pneumonia is very bad thera- 
We must keep in mind that the con- 
dition called “thumps” is only a symptom and 
that it may be a symptom of two very differ- 
ent things and perhaps of several different 
things, and that what is good treatment in 
one case may be very bad in another. 

Susceptibility to Other Diseases 

Ascarids are responsible for the deaths of 
many young pigs by causing verminous pneu- 
monia, and are responsible for a loss of 
growth and meat production amounting in 
some cases to half of the possible produc- 
tion, and for a loss in quality of the meat 
produced, but these things do not make up 
the total of the damage done by these worms. 
Among other things it should be noted that 
the wormy animal frequently becomes a runt, 
an animal of lowered vitality and resistance. 
Such animals are more susceptible to such 
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diseases as hog cholera, mange, etc., and here 
is an item that must also be charged in part 
to the worms. 
Stunting in Human Beings 

The proof that worm infestation results 
in stunting the growth of swine extends our 
knowledge of stunting effects due to worms 
as previously observed in human beings. In 
case of the human hookworm, which also has 
the habit of wandering through the tissues while 
it is in the larval stage, a fact which has been 
known for some 
years, it was observed 
years ago that in- 
festation with these 
worms resulted in 
stunting both the 
physical and mental 
growth. Hookworm 
victims were found to 
be undersized and be- 
low the normal in 
mental development 
for their ages. Strik- 
ing reports were pub- 
lished by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, cov- 
ering such cases as 
those where infected 
children born and 
raised in infected rural 
districts were smaller 
and less developed 
mentally than unin- 
fected younger chil- 
dren of the same fam- 
ily born after the fam- 
ily had moved to the 
city and raised under 
proper sanitary condi- 
tions. 
Runts a Common Re- 
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metabolism in youth, may result in impair- 
ment of growth. We know that runts are 
very common among domesticated animals 
and that many of them are the result of worm 
infestation. To be sure there are other things 
(poor feeding and poor breeding) that cause 
runts, but where they occur, in spite of good 
feeding and breeding, parasites are largely 
responsible. 

The prevention of parasitic infestation, like 
the prevention of many other diseases, is 
largely a matter of 
Sanitation and usually 
a matter of cleanli- 
ness. Animals become 
infested with some 
parasites as a result of 
eating other animals 
infested with larvae. 
Animals also become 
infested with some 
parasites as a result 
of the attack of some 
biting insect or re- 
lated animal which 
conveys the parasite 
by biting, and in these 
cases special sanitary 
measures, and not 
mere cleanliness, are 
necessary. 

Cleanliness the One 
Big Essential 

But in the case of 
the majority of para- 
sites cleanliness is the 
essential thing. The 
feces are the principal 
source of danger, since 
they carry parasite 
eggs and larvae and 
protozoan cysts. The 





sult of Ascarids 

The stunting effect 
now demonstrated in 
the case of ascarid- 
infested swine and hookworm-infested persons 
must occur in a wide range of animals and 
in connection with infestation with many 
species of worms. It is known that young 
animals are generally more susceptible to 
worm infestation, more easily and more heav- 
ily infested as a rule, and that they suffer more 
from the effects of the worms. 

This should be correlated with the fact that 
youth is the growing period and that anything 
which interferes directly or indirectly with 


by Rockefeller Foundation.) 


Fig. 2.— Stunting effect of hook worms on man. Two 
brothers, Forest County, Mississippi. Smaller, infected, said 


to be twenty-one years old, weighs 61 pounds. 
infected, seventeen years old, weighs 126 pounds. 


safe disposal of the 
feces is a measure of 
importance in pro- 
tect domesticated ani- 


Larger, not 
(Photo 





mals as it is in the case of man. It 
does not appear to be feasible at present to 
keep domesticated animals away from areas 
infested with their feces, and it appears to be 
especially difficult in the case of herbivores 
kept on pasture, but it does appear to be 
feasible to protect dogs, cats, foxes, swine and 
poultry from parasites by the frequent and 
thorough removal and proper disposal of their 
droppings. 

‘It is especially advisable to raise young 
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animals under clean surroundings, as young 
animals are most susceptible to parasitic in- 
festation and most injured by it. 


Swine Sanitation 

The method of swine sanitation which has 
been used in raising thousands of swine in 
McLean County, Illinois, under the super- 
vision of the Federal Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, is as follows: 

1. Clean the farrowing pens thoroughly 
with hot water and lye before farrowing. 

2. Wash the sow thoroughly, paying espe- 
cial attention to the udder, before farrowing, 
and put her in the clean pen. 

3. Within two weeks after farrowing, re- 
move the sow and litter to clean ground pre- 
viously prepared. 

4. Keep the young pigs there for four 
months. When four months old they will 
have developed a relative immunity to as- 
carids. However, the provision of clean sur- 
roundings, clean feed and clean water even 
after this age is reached, is profitable. Plenty 
of good food and water is essential, of course, 
and well bred stock is more profitable than 
scrub stock. 

The pig has been a symbol of filth for ages. 
It is therefore the more striking that this ani- 
mal should be the first to be raised on a large 
scale under cleanly conditions. In McLean 
County these sanitary measures have been 
found very profitable. 


Cleanliness Profitable on Fox Ranches 

Cleanliness has been found profitable on 
those fox ranches where it has been prac- 
ticed. It affords protection from so many 
things that we can hardly afford to lose sight 
of it at any time in veterinary medicine. 
Where the life histories of parasites are un- 
known and can not be surmised with probable 
accuracy, our only prevention is oftentimes 
the practice of cleanliness, keeping in mind 
that where parasite eggs or larvae pass in the 
feces, safe disposal of the feces is the first 
obvious indicated measure of prevention. 
Young animals especially need protection 
from the parasitic content of feces and of 
polluted areas. Breeding, feeding and sani- 
tation are the foundations of healthy, vigor- 
ous, profitable animals. ‘Lacking any or all 
of these, we are sure of an abundant crop of 
runts. 


his failure. 


ROUNDWORM IN SWINE SUBJECT OF 
NEW FILM 

The life and adventures of a worm would 
not seem to be promising material for a movie 
scenario, but a film recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
proves that the doings of such a lowly organ- 
ism as the roundworm that infests the in- 
testines of swine may be absorbing. Ascaris 
lumbricoides is the scientific name for this 
parasite that causes great losses every year 
to swine growers, and the title of the educa- 
tional picture is “Exit Ascaris.” 

The screen story is built around two neigh- 
bor farmers, one of whom has success with 
pigs and the other so much hard luck that he 
is discouraged almost to the point of giving up 
the business. The man with the unthrifty 
herd goes down the road to see the success- 
ful hog raiser about his troubles and is told 
that roundworms are the probable cause of 
But he is skeptical and remains 
unconvinced until a Federal veterinarian is 
called in to diagnose the case. 

The veterinarian brings a high-power micro- 
scope and sets it up on a box in the hog yard 
where he shows the farmer and his neighbor 
that the soil of the lot is badly infested with 
the minute eggs of the roundworm. The eggs 
with the squirming young worms plainly vis- 
ible within the walls are shown in the field of 
the microscope that is reproduced on the 
film. Then the entire life history of the worm 
is shown, from the time the egg is swallowed 
by the unwitting pig until the parasite is ma- 
ture and one of hundreds in the intestines. 
The growing worms are shown to the owner 
right in his own sick pigs where there are 
plenty of specimens in various stages of de- 
velopment from the very small, newly-hatched 
forms up to those that are full grown and 
more than a foot in length. 

This film, “Exit Ascaris,” will be sent to 
extension workers and field men of the de- 
partment and the state agricultural colleges 
and to farm bureaus. Other organizations 
that are interested in improving the swine 
industry may get reels when they are avail- 
able, and prints of the film may be purchased 
at cost by anyone who cares to own it.— 
(Press Service U. S. Agr.) 
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A single mating of a hen will fertilize about 
a dozen eggs. 





When hens lay soft shelled eggs the fault 
is either one or a combination of three differ- 
ent entities: (a) lack of minerals in the ra- 
tion; (b) obesity; (c) or derangement of the 
reproductive organs. 


Poultry well managed will overcome hard 
times on any small farm. Disease prevention 
through well-directed sanitary regulations and 
feed hygiene is the determining influence be- 
tween success and failure. 


In the selection of a dairy sire four im- 
portant points are to be considered, viz.: 1, 
breed; 2, type and looks; 3, pedigree, including 
in this all facts with reference to ancestry such 
as milk records; and 4, character of offspring. 
For the profitable production of milk and but- 
ter the sire is of the greatest importance. 


A contrast: In 1921 the state of South Caro- 
lina paid $14,000,000 for dairy products shipped 
into that state and $53,000,000 for commercial 
fertilizers, while in 1920 Denmark imported 
into this country 20,000,000 pounds of dairy 
products. 


There are nearly 11,000,000 autos and trucks 
in use in this country and not one of these 
use an ounce of hay or grain in generating 
motive power. This is one of the prime causes 
of the intense indigestion from which at the 
present time American agriculture is suffering. 


McLeod County, Minn., farmers are a pro- 
gressive, up-to-date, class. At the recent Na- 
tional Dairy Show held at St. Paul a large 
delegation of farmers from this county came 
as a unit, bringing with them two brass bands 
to add cheer to the event. The delegates also 
carried various banners setting forth the 
achievements of their county, on one of which 
the following was written: “McLeod County 
Leads State in Tuberculin Tested Herds.”— 
“Buy Clean Cattle.” Verily, it is a wonder 
what plain work, thrift and co-operation can 
accomplish in this world. 





About 80 per cent of the grain crops grown 
in this country, is fed to livestock. 


A lone wolf that in six years had destroyed 
more than 150 cattle for Montana ranchers 
recently was killed by trappers of the federal 
Department of Agriculture. He measured 5 
feet, 10 inches, and weighed 82 pounds. 


The Jersey cow “Raleigh’s Sybil,’ has just 
completed a 365 day test during which she 
produced 18,874 pounds of milk. She is valued 
at $10,000 and is owned by the University of 
Illinois. 


The fact that the average cow gives birth 
to but four calves in a lifetime instead of ten 
as she should places a big burden on the 
veterinary profession whose work it will be 
to bring about the change upon which the 
success of the breeding industry depends. 


Some thirty different kinds of hog yard and 
hog barn equipment, which will save labor and 
time and help to keep swine growing profit- 
ably, are described in a new circular No. 69, 
“Handy Equipment for Swine Raising,” just 
issued by the Iowa Agr. Exp. Station. Send 
for a copy. 


A prolific cow.—A shorthorn cow dropped 
a calf on Aug. 15, making her fourteenth. She 
is 10 years old, and has dropped five sets of 
twins and four single calves, all of which she 
has raised. She and her four sisters have a 
combined age of 46 years, and have dropped 
48 calves, there being eight sets of twins. 44 
of these calves were raised, two sets of twins 
being lost in calving.—Breeders Gazette. 


It is estimated that only about 20% of herd 
inefficiency of cows is due purely to the bacil- 
lus abortus. Other infections of the repro- 
ductive organs in which the role played by 
Bang’s bacillus has not been demonstrated, 
enfeebled physiological processes of both 
sexes, and genital diseases of the “bull are 
among the problems confronting the “herd 
efficiency expert” as well as abortion disease. 
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The Boston terrier was evolved from cross 
breeding the English bull dog with the English 
bull terrier and then inbreeding the progeny. 


A quart of milk is equivalent in food value 
to 21%4 pounds of bananas, 1 pint of oysters, 2 
pounds and 3 ounces of potatoes, 12%4 ounces 
of steak, 3 pounds of codfish, 9% ounces of 
ham, 2 pounds of chicken, or 8 eggs, accord- 
to the computation of the Guernsey Cattle 
Club. 





The treatment of white scours according to 
modern precepts consists of: (1) Diet re- 
stricted to barley and milk. (2) High enemas 
of warm soda solution. (3) Disinfection of 
the navel. (4) Administer internally sodium 
bicarbonate, 14 ounce, aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, 2 drams, and water 1 pint, with a 
drenching bottle and tube. (5) Give pneu- 
matic bacterin after diarrhea has stopped. 





The dairy division of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture is experimenting in 
the manufacture of Roquefort cheese from 
cow’s milk at Grove City, Pa., where caves 
favorable for the growth of the proper molds 
for ripening the green-mold varieties of cheese 
have been located. The product although more 
yellow than imported Roquefort is of good 
quality and marketable. 

Roquefort cheese, as we know it in this 
country, is imported from Southern France 
and is made from sheep’s milk. 


Cows Pay the Mortgage 

Better Than a Tractor—The Lawrence 
county, South Dakota, “Farm News,” recently 
printed the following item under the heading, 
“A Hereford Cow Will Pay the Mortgage.” 

In November, 1884, a farmer of Sturgis, 
South Dakota, purchased a pure bred Here- 
ford cow. She was three years old at the 
time. She remained in the herd 15 years. On 
November 4, 1889, she was shipped to mar- 
ket and brought $25, after producing a calf 
the same year. The original cost of the cow 
was $300. At the end of 15 years she left 15 
daughters, granddaughters and great grand- 
daughters on the farm. These were valued at 
$200 each, or a total of $3,000. Ten grand- 
sons and great-grandsons as bull calves were 
valued at $150 each, or a total of $1,500. Fif- 
teen bulfs and four females had been sold for 
$3,450. This cow had produced $7,950 worth 
of purebred Herefords. 
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Milk is the cheapest of all the animal pro- 
ducts when its food value is considered. At 15 
cents a quart it is cheaper than beef at 35 cents 
a pound. 





Barley water for calves is made as follows: 
Take three quarts of ground barley, place it in 
a ten to twelve quart pail and add boiling 
water until pail is nearly full; stir for a few 
minutes and then allow to settle and cool. 
Pour off the clear fluid and use as needed: 1 
pint to 1 quart a day warmed.—Cassius Way. 





Speaking about our friends the vitamines: 
Fat soluable A is found in milk fat. It has 
been shown by investigation that this vitamine 
is essential to growth; prevents rickets, eye 
disease, and other troubles. While it is found 
abundantly in milk, it is also found in grasses, 
leafy vegetables, yellow carrots, and in kidney 
and liver fats. The most available source, and 
one naturally sought by the housewife of this 
country, is milk. 


The Sex Control Fetish 

From time-out-of-mind theories about the 
control of sex have been propounded and a 
variety of experiments have been carried out 
in man as well as in domestic animals, and 
although there has never been anything 
achieved that endured the test of time ex- 
ponents of new ideas continue to crop up. 

In the January issue of The Farm Journal, 
B. F. Averill tells poultrymen that sex can 
be controlled by differentiation of food. That 
is, by feeding the male and the female dif- 
ferently is the virility of fecundation con- 
trolled. 

Veterinary Medicine has no such hope to 
hold out to the breeders of domestic animals 
because procreation, virility and sex produc- 
tion are not governed by the physiological 
variations that can be influenced by dietetics 
and hygiene, but by biological laws over which 
there is no direct control. 

There might be some wisdom in selecting 
breeders of both sexes that possess the 
tendency to produce offspring of the sex de- 
sired and to thus develop strains of male or 
of female producers. This has, however, 
never been tried out at any length and when 
it is tried we predict the occult influence that 
has kept the sexes numerically equal during 
all the centuries will creep in and upset all 
calculations. 
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Live Stock Poisoning 
Edited by L. H. PAMMEL, Ph. D. 
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Moldy Silage and Corn 


HAVE the following letter from Dr. A. L. 

Wood, Hampton, Iowa, concerning moldy 
ensilage. “I am forwarding to you today a 
small box of ensilage that is pretty well af- 
fected with a green mold. A client of mine 
wishes to know as to the kind of mold it is and 
as to whether or not it is poisonous and as to 
the cause of same. He says that from the 
condition of corn when silo was filled that he 
should have less than usual and has more. He 
finds it scattered all the way through the sil- 
_age. I attempted to classify from description 
in your Manual of Poisonous Plants but would 
not say I am correct.” 

The green mold is referable to Aspergillus 
and Penicillium. We also found a number of 
bacteria and a white mold Fusarium, a pink 
mold Trichothecium and a red mold Monas- 
cus. I do not think this sort of silage is good 
feed for animals, and while I do not know 
that any one of these molds would produce the 
condition you spoke about, yet there is no 
reason why animals should not be fed good 
corn silage. 

These moulds grow best where air has ac- 
cess to the silage. I am satisfied that the 
silage was not properly put up or the silo has 
numerous air vents. 

The following letter came from Dr. R. L. 
Meier of Missouri Valley, Iowa. “I am send- 
ing you under separate cover sample of corn 
showing a white mold. This corn came from a 
farm that has a great lot of moldy corn on it. 
The owner tells me when he husked this corn 
he threw out all the moldy corn and now has 
his horses and cattle turned in that field. 

“T was called out to his farm the other day 
to see a horse the owner said could not see, 
hear, and would walk through fences or any- 
thing in his path. 

“I diagnosed the case as mold poisoning. 
The temperature was 96, breathing very diffi- 
cult and sounded as though he was being 
choked with a rope, pharynx was paralyzed as 
he was unable to swallow, pupil was dilated. 





The horse urinated constantly, no parastalsis, 
pulse fast and weak. The gait was very un- 
steady and tended to take body toward the 
left. The owner said he did not-notice any- 
thing wrong the evening before. When I 
arrived at the farm and made an examination 
‘I was convinced that treatment would be of 
no avail. The horse lived four hours, getting 
worse toward the end. I did not have a 
chance to hold an autopsy. I wish you would 
examine this specimen and determine if my 
diagnosis was correct and if the corn could 
have been the cause. 

The corn is very moldy, but we are unable 
to find any spores on the mold, all in a vegeta- 
tive condition. From your description, how- 
ever, I am inclined to think the mold produced 
the disease in the animal you mention. There 
seems to be an unusual number of complaints 
about moldy silage. Some of the molds are 
certainly not injurious and can do no harm. 
Some molds certainly produce toxic sub- 
stances. Some animals can consume moldy 
silage apparently without injury. For some 
animals it is injurious. All cases of so-called 
forage poisoning certainly cannot be attributed 
to these molds. It may be an entirely different 
disease. The veterinarian in the field should 
be the best judge of the conditions surround- 
ing the disease. Py 


Dr. R. E. Hansen of Forest City writes as 
follows: 

“I am sending you some ensilage under sep- 
arate cover, and I would be pleased to have 
you give me an answer as to its value as 
feed under its present condition. 

“The owner of ensilage has had some trou- 
ble with his horses that have picked up after 
the cattle, but no bad results in cattle. No 
horses died, only have shown symptoms of 
colic.” 

I have examined the corn silage sent to 
me. I do not think it is advisable to feed 
this kind of silage. It is thoroughly permeated 
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with molds and bacteria. Of the molds I 
find the following: common blue mold (Pani- 
cillum glaucum) (more of this than of any- 
thing else). This mold though not poisonous 
has been suspected in several cases. There 
are records in human medicine where the 
species produced stomach trouble. This blue 
mold is found on vegetables, canned fruit and 
canned vegetables. It might easily cause colic. 
The second mold is a white one, the Fusarium 
which is very common on corn and causes the 
ear rot so prevalent in the field this year. 
This mold is only injurious because it secretes 
an enzyme. There is a little of the pink mold 
(Monascus) but there is not much of this, 
and therefore it is probably not responsible for 
the trouble. There is a fourth fungus, corn 
smut (Ustilago zeae). This is not poisonous, 
though it may cause a severe irritation at 
times. There is also an abundance of yeast in 
this corn material, actively growing. This 
yeast is not injurious. Some of the leaves of 
the silage have a red color, probably due to 
the growth of one of the bacteria, the Bacillus 
prodigiosus. No cultures were made and its 
identification is not positive. This organism 
is not parasitic nor does it produce any toxic 
substance. There are many bacteria in the 
mass. 

It seems to me this material should not be 
fed to horses, it would be less injurious to 
cattle, hogs and sheep. 


SWEET CLOVER SILAGE SUSPECTED 
OF BEING INJURIOUS 

Dr. John Dunn of Barrie, Canada, sends a 
specimen of sweet clover silage with the fol- 
lowing letters: 

“IT am sending you under separate cover a 
sample of moldy sweet clover silage for ex- 

amination and your report on same. 

“The particulars are on Dec. 25 I was called 
to attend two sick cows. No. 1, temperature 
102.° F., pulse 75, very weak, mucous mem- 
branes very pallid, almost white, rumen im- 
pacted. No. 2 temperature 102.° F., pulse 55 
and regular, mucous membrane not so pale, 
rumen but slightly impacted. 

“While examining these animals the owner 
told me of having six animals dehorned on the 
Saturday before and losing them all within 
3% hours after the operation. The death of 





these animals I concluded was not due to the 
dehorning but their anemic condition. 

“Two spring calves in another part of the 
stable were very weak. All these animals I 
saw alive were in good flesh. 


“With the above information I at once 
wanted to know where these animals were 
watered; this was out of a spring well of con- 
siderable depth. I then inquired if the silage 
was moldy and the owner produced some, part 
of which I have sent you. My conclusions 
were some form of forage poisoning, perhaps 
from the moldy silage. 

“No. 1 cow died on the evening of Dec. 25. 

“Since writing you on Dec. 25 re moldy 
forage four spring calves have died, all having 
a slight epistaxia except one, the fluid coming 
from the nostril was only slightly colored. All 
of these animals showed absence of blood in 
the arteries and heart, no evidence of hemor- 
rhage from the bronchials. The lugs were 
light grey in color and no evidence of change 
in spleen.” 

I found only one mold in the silage and 
that of a species I did not recognize. This 
mold was not like any commonly found in 
corn silage. I hardly think this mold of sweet 
clover is responsible for the trouble. There 
were also bacteria and these produce poison- 
ous substances. However there is no direct 


evidence in this case, as the material was not . 


cultivated. I am inclined to think that the 
fermentation of the silage has brought about 
changes in the chemical nature of the cumarin. 
The question of the injuriousness of cumarin 
was brought up by a Frenchman some years 
ago. He was inclined to think that cumarin, 
under certain conditions, might act injuriously 
upon animals. 


CORN A GOOD HORSE FEED 

Contrary to the opinion sometimes ex- 
pressed that corn is not good for horses and 
mules, the University of Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station has found, as a result of 
a series of tests just completed, that sound 
ear corn properly fed with legume roughages 
is a healthful and satisfactory feed. 

“Ear corn and alfalfa hay alone are suffi- 
cient to maintain farm horses and mules do- 
ing a considerable amount of medium to hard 
work. However, more satisfactory arrange- 
ments may be made and perhaps more eco- 
nomical feeding practiced when part of the al- 
falfa or clover roughage is replaced with tim- 
othy hay, oat hay, oat straw, prairie hay or 
corn stover. 

“Farm grown feeds need no special prep- 
aration, such as codiments or commercial 
mixed feeds, to be successfully fed to either 
horses or mules.” 
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Symptoms of Poultry 


T THE recent meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
Dr. R. F. Beaudette of the veterinary division 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College pre- 
sented a legendary scheme of the symptoms 
of poultry disease so graphic and concise that 
it easily won the distinction of being the big 
feature of the whole meeting. It earned this 
distinction for the reason that it laid down a 
definite point of departure from which a prac- 
titioner of veterinary medicine may begin to 
distinguish, one from another, the group of 
fowl diseases which to him have heretofore 
seemed like a veritable puzzle. 

When the practitioner treated only horses, 
the cow was a puzzle; it was thought to pre- 
sent no symptoms upon which anything like 
a correct diagnosis could be based; and it 
was proverbial that « dose of salts was the 
only treatment required. Then when the dog 
came along to claim attention this creature 
was never thought to have any other affliction 
than that from overeating; and the veteri- 
narian laughingly resorted to the classical 
treatment of fasting. Now comes the fowl, 
which it must be admitted we know too little 
about as diagnosticians. All sick chickens 
have looked alike to us just as the cow and 
the dog did when we studied only the syn- 
dromes of equine diseases and _ infirmities. 
As to swine we thought everything was chol- 
era and let it go at that, believing that noth- 
ing could be done to check the march of the 
disease. 


Matters Are Changing 


Today we have a working understanding 
of the common diseases of all of these species 
and are doing mighty effectual work in con- 
trolling them, but the chicken, like the others 
which drew our attention one after another, 
is the enigma, and it is an enigma because we 
have never given the subject any thought and 
have never had access to any inspiring liter- 
ature nor any great motive to study it. 


Diseases Summarized 


With the chicken attracting the attention 
of the farmer as a profitable domestic animal, 
the veterinarian is finding that he must again 
broaden his realm so as to include another 
species or else leave a good prospect slip 
into other hands, and it is fortunate for us 
that the study of fowl diseases is falling into 
the hands of such colleagues as Beaudette, 
who is such a profound student of the subject 
and who is so willing and capable of giving 
us the wealth of information for which we 
now thirst. He. not only won his audience 
over by the way he displayed his knowledge 
of fowl diseases but also by his skill as a 
diagnostician. 

Fishing out a Leghorn pullet from a crate 
of chickens he had never before seen, he diag- 
nosed the local lesions about the head as roup 
but expressed his belief that the state of 
emaciation was due to intestinal parasites, 
which a post mortem examination then and 
there proved to be true. The intestines were 
loaded with helminths. Thus was demon- 
strated that clinical diagnosis of fowl diseases 
like that of all the other species of domestic 
animals is an art that can be cultivated, and 
that can yield valuable information on indi- 
vidual treatment and flock management. 


Beaudette’s Agenda on Diagnosis 


1. Exudates about the eye are seen in: 
(a) roup 
(b) nutritional disease. 
2. The comb is: 
A. Congested in: 
(a) botulism 
(b) cholera 
B. Cyanotic in: 
(a) black head 
(b) cholera 
C. Anemic in: 
(a) tuberculosis 
(b) nutritional disease 
(c) intestinal parasites 
(d) fowl typhoid 
(e) air-sac mites 
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D. Tumors are found in: 
(a) contagious epithelioma 
(chicken pox) 
3. Lameness is a symptom of: 
(a) scaly leg 
(b) tumble foot 
(c) tuberculosis 
(d) sod disease 
(e) cholera 
(f) rheumatism 
4. Limberneck means: 
(a) botulism 
5. Wry neck means: 
(a) parasitism 
6. Temperature is: 
A. Elevated in: 
(a) cholera 
(b) fowl typhoid 
(c) black head 
(d) white diarrhea 
B. Subnormal in: 
(a) botulism 
(b) nutritional disease 
7. Diarrhea is: 
A. White in: 
(a) botulism 
(b) cholera 
(c) nutritional disease 
B. Green in: 
(a) cholera 
C. Yellow in: 
(a) black head 
(b) cholera 
8. Emaciation occurs in: 
(a) black head 
(b) nutritional disease 
(c) tuberculosis 
(d) air-sac mites 
(e) parasites 
Notes Worth Remembering 

1. Tumble foot is abscess of the feet from 
a staphylococcic infection. 

2. The lameness of tuberculosis is due to 
the articular involvement. 

3. Sod disease affects chicks kept on un- 
broken sod and is manifested by blisters on 
the toes. 

4. Botulism in chickens is often caused by 
feeding them with spoiled canned goods 
thrown out when found unfit for human food. 
It may kill rapidly. 

5. Fowl cholera is due to the B. sanguina- 
rium. 

6. In occular roup a cheesy accumulation 
in the conjunctival sac can be squeezed from 
the eyes. The fowl turns its head over to the 
side and soils its wings. 
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7. The diphtheretic form is manifested by 
the development of a false membrane in the 
throat ‘and is treated by lifting off the mem- 
brane and cauterizing the lesion. 

8. Contagious epithelioma is manifested by 
granular growths. It is also treated with 
caustics. 


FATAL TETANUS IN A DOG 


I was called to see a puppy that was show- 
ing very peculiar symptoms and was unable 
to swallow. On arrival I found what ap- 
peared to be a very well developed case of 
tetanus. I learned that a nail had been 
removed from the anal region three weeks 
previously. The owner informed me that she 
had caught hold of the nail and pulled it out 
and that undoubtedly the dog had swallowed 
the nail, and that it had become impinged into 
the anus in passing out. 

I advised her of my diagnosis and, in view 
of the advanced stage of the disease, gave an 
unfavorable prognosis. She was very anxious 
to save the dog, and I told her that the only 
thing that could possibly help would be tet- 
anus antitoxin. 

The dog was taken to the hospital and im- 
mediately 5,000 units of tetanus antitoxin was 
administered, followed in twelve hours by an 
injection of 5,000 units and again in 12 hours 
by a third injection of the same amount. In 
addition to the foregoing, the dog was given 
three injections of morphin and atropin in 
large doses. There was not the slightest re- 
sponse to the treatment— the muscles becom- 
ing more rigid with each hour, the tail ex- 
tended, every external muscle rigid, head ex- 
tended, jaws locked and totally unable to swal- 
low even water. 

The animal was so rigid prior to death that 
I could support its entire weight in a standing 
position by catching hold of its hind leg at the 
hock. The only remedy that caused any re- 
laxation whatsoever was inhalations of ether 
but the rigidity would return immediately after 
its effects had passed off. The dog was finally 
disposed of by chloroform. 

H. A. Locke, D.V.M. 

Washington, D. C. 


A barking dog is better protection against 
thieves than a burglar proof safe. 





To induce labor in a bitch that has passed 
the period of gestation, drive her in a vehicle 
over bumpy roads.—Dogdom. 
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66 HE first mention of hydrophobia is be- 
lieved to be that of Aristotle about 400 
years before Christ, who gave it as a disease 
of dogs, and made the remarkable statement 
that all things bitten by rabid dogs go mad 
except man, using in both cases a word that 
signified an insane fury or furious insanity. 
“Authentic allusions to this disorder appear 
again only about the time of the Christian era. 
From that time on there was a constantly in- 
creasing amount of literature on the subject, 
until it became absolutely enormous; and from 
a simple disorder its symptoms came to in- 
clude very remarkable conditions, in which 
imitations of the actions of animals, especially 
of dogs, came to hold a very prominent place. 
It was believed and said that the eyes of 
patients glowed in the dark, and besides bark- 
ing and biting they even at times turned around 
before lying down, as dogs sometimes do. 


Veterinarians Charged with Exaggerating 
Dangers 

“The belief in regard to the mode of its com- 
munication became grotesque, and reputable 
authors, even up to a very recent date, have 
believed that it could be communicated not 
only by a bite but also by the application of 
saliva to an unbroken skin, by eating the flesh 
or drinking the milk of a rabid animal. More 
fantastic than this is a story that a woman 
having hydrophobia gave rabies to her pet 
dog by her kisses. The popular beliefs are 
probably about as erroneous today as they 
ever were. One would suppose that every 
angry dog was in a technical sense a mad 
dog, certainly almost every biting dog, and 
in this the veterinarians as a class do not 
assist the community very much. Most of 
them seem very timid on this subject, and 
very easily convinced that a biting dog is mad, 
aud they have done much to keep up the fears 
of the community in regard to hydrophobia. 

Specificity of Hydrophobia Questioned 

“One of the most striking illusions about 
hydrophobia is that it is what is known as a 
specific disease and owing to a_ specific 
cause. How these illusions stick may be 
judged from the fact that in 1884 I published 
a paper entitled “Disorders Mistaken for Hy- 
drophobia,” in which I collected over thirty 
illustrations of diseases in which symptoms 
appeared without any relation to infection by 
a dog, and since that time other diseases have 





The Perils of the Mad Dog Scare 


come to my notice in which these symptoms 
appeared. But I know of no reference to it 
in medical literature in this country. 

“In rabies it was long held that the saliva 
was the principal vehicle of contagion, while 
later the blood and other tissues of the body 
were included in the list. The mode of com- 
munication has been thought to be by bites, 
by scratches, by licking, by careless handling 
of swords that had been used to kill mad 
dogs, and in one case by a peck of a cock, 
while within a few months in this country, a 
woman was believed to be in great danger 
from an accidental wound with a bullet that 
had been shot through a dog believed to be 
rabid. 


Suspected Organisms Prematurely Announced 


“In the study of this disease, after the gen- 
eral use of the microscope, a good many dif- 
ferent lesions have been described as present 
exclusively in rabies or hydrophobia. In 1872, 
Hallier described a small body that he named 
the lyssophyton; in 1881, Pasteur described a 
germ which he bélieved to be peculiar; in 1890, 
Mollenhauer believed that he isolated and cul- 
tivated a bacillus peculiar to hydrophobia, and 
other investigators in various countries have 
displayed similar enterprise—Within five 
years, one peculiar lesion found in the brain 
and spinal cord was so fully credited that 
many persons bitten by dogs in which these 
lesions were afterwards found were, by men 
of high authority, condemned to the fear of 
having hydrophobia. 

Negri Bodies No Criteria 

“The most recent of these ‘specific lesions’ 
is what is known as the Negri body, that is 
found in certain parts of the brain. This is 
now the one universally accepted, the latest, 
but not the last, if history repeats itself. I 
have made studies in regard to it that compel 
me to seriously doubt this general belief, and 
I sometimes charge my veterinary friends not 
to swear away the lives of their fellow human 
beings when they think they see these bodies 
in a dog’s brain. Unfortunately, I never yet 
found the workers in this line familiar with a 
tithe of the evidence that the Negri bodies 
have been found in brains of animals dying 
of a variety of diseases or injuries, of which 
I have collected a considerable number, and 
of which even some of the high priests of the 
Pasteur cult cite instances. 
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Frequency of the Disease in Doubt 

“Another illusion in regard to hydrophobia 
consists in the absolutely erroneous state- 
ments made by Pasteur and his followers in 
regard to the frequency of the occurrence of 
hydrophobia in relation to the age of the per- 
son or the location of the bite. These things 
I have studied from the details of a very large 
number of cases gathered by me personally 
with great care; and I have in publications in 
1894 especially shown that there is no such 
fixed relation. But it is remarkable that men 
of eminence in the medical profession, who 
testify a great deal of kindly feeling for me 
and confidence in my method of study, accept 
and repeat uncritically the very errors that I 
think I have fully exposed. 

Ratio of Infections to Persons Bitten 

“Equally erroneous are most estimates of 
the ratio of cases of hydrophobia to the cases 
of biting by presumably rabid dogs. This error 
contributes to another that attributes to the 
“Pasteur method” the salvation of many thou- 
sands of persons who without it would have 
died of hydrophobia. 

“In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in France, which is full of Pasteur Insti- 
tutes, there are supposed to be annually 
thousands of cases with the infection of hydro- 
phobia, while in Great Britain, where there is 
no Pasteur Institute, the disease does not 
occur. Another curious thing is that in Con- 
stantinople, where dogs have for centuries run 
wild in the streets, there was so little hydro- 
phobia that it was long denied that it existed 
at all; but since a Pasteur Institute has been 
established cases have been quite frequent, ac- 
cording to the Pasteur people. This has been 
the experience of every country in which Pas- 
teur Institutes have been established. 


Cauterization and Vaccination not 
Recommended 
“The commonest preventive method adopted 
against hydrophobia, that of cauterization at 
the seat of the injury, is, in my opinion, abso- 
lutely harmful, and itself responsible for some 
outbreaks of so-called hydrophobia. The Pas- 
teur method I likewise think is injurious and 
responsible for many deaths. For some time 


after the introduction of this method the Zo- 
ophilist, published in Great Britain, printed the 
names, the addresses and some circumstances 
of the death of a very large number of persons 
who had been treated at the Institute at Paris, 
but I have not discovered that my medical 
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colleagues are aware of this, or attach import- 
ance to it an evidence of the unreliability of the 
method and the want of candor of those who 
employed it. 

“In contrast to this I might cite my own 
experience in the treatment of persons bitten 
by dogs supposed to be mad which has fur- 
nished not a® single case of the developed 
disease in thirty years. This consists in anti- 
septic treatment of the wound and in the secur- 
ing of confidence on the part of those in dread 
of hydrophobia. There is nothing in this method 
that is not well known to all who have thought- 
fully considered the subject; but it is in singular 
contrast to methods frequently pursued. 


Rarely Encountered by Physicians 


“Hydrophobia is a disease so rarely en- 
countered that the usual history of a case is 
that a medical man who has never seen one 
and who has but a superficial acquaintance 
with the subject is unexpectedly called to a 
patient presenting symptoms that are hardly 
less alarming to him than they are to the 
relatives and friends. Under these circum- 
stances he ordinarily flies to the use of strong 
narcotics and frequently to physical restraint 
when the accesses of convulsion occur. 


Illusions May Disappear 


“The belief in witchcraft once had the sup- 
port of the highest authority in church, in 
state, and in science, but though it can still 
be found in ignorant communities, even in this 
enlightened *-country, it has been largely 
banished from civilized lands. We may, there- 
fore; hope that in due time the illusions in 
regard to hydrophobia may disappear and that 
they shall some day cease to color the teach- 
ings of medical men or to fill with horror the 
minds of the people.”—Dr. C. W. Dulles, in 
Dogdom. 

Comment by Dr. Quitman: This article was 
certainly worth reprinting, at least it meets my 
ideas. I have often talked in this vein even| 
to the point of doubting the specificy of 
Negri bodies. I also know of a physician 
diagnosing the delirum of uremic poisoning in 
a woman as hydrophobia. The woman had 
been nursing a sick dog night and day and 
since in her delirious state feebly imitated the 
cries and barks of her sick dog, she was 
thought to have contracted the disease from it. 
It happened, however, that a post-morten ex- 
amination on the dog showed it had suffered 
from intestinal obstruction. A piece of cloth) 
was found blocking the pyloric orifice. 
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TUBERCULOSIS (?) 

Am sending you the trachea, lungs, liver and 
heart of a hen which has been sick for about a 
month. Symptoms are: coughing, very loud 
rattling in lungs and trachea, affected fowls 
live from one to two months but invariably 
die; comb stays bright red until near death, 
then turns purple; fowls stay fat and appetite 
normal. In a flock of about 150 there are at 
all times two or three affected fowls and it 
seems that no treatment does any good. This 
flock is well fed and cared for, with good 
quarters. Would you please make examination 
of organs and give me advice and treatment 
for this disease. This is a chronic infectior 
which has been in this flock for two years.— 
X. ¥. Z, indiana: 

Repty—The specimens arrived in such an 
advanced state of decomposition that no exam- 
ination for pathogens was possible. The syn- 
drome described would suggest the handling 
of this flock with contagion in mind and if 
other specimens are sent we shall be glad to 
examine them. We strongly advise that this 
be done since in a chronic condition of this 
kind it is poor policy for all concerned to 
leave the question of cause unsettled. 





TREATMENT OF BOG SPAVIN 


I would like to get a good prescription for 

reducing bog spavin in horses. I am experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in treating this 
ailment, and will appreciate your assistance-— 
M. H. T., Manitoba. 
’ Repty: For reducing bog spavins, aside from 
the radical treatment such as aspirating and 
injecting with iodin, which commonly pro- 
duces symptoms of an alarming character, 
there is nothing to equal the application twice 
daily of fusil oil. This should be applied full 
strength with moderate friction. It acts equal- 
ly well on large thoroughpins and side puffs. 
However, it may require two or three months’ 
application. 

You may also try injecting the region sub- 
cutaneously with Lugol’s solution at differ- 
ent points, so as to assure distribution over 
the whole enlargement, or, ligation of the 








vena saphena which has proved of value in 
some hands. 





THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS TO TUBERCULOSIS 

Kindly advise me the relative susceptibility 
of domestic animals to tuberculosis, that is in 
the order of their likelihood to contract the 
disease. This question was asked at the fed- 
eral examinations last June—F. E. M., Mich. 

REPLY: The reply would, of course, be 
largely the opinion of the writer discussing 
the subject as no two authors seem to place 
the domestic animals alike in a scale of sus- 
ceptibility. It would not be far from the facts 
to place them in about this order: cattle, hogs, 
fowl, dogs, cats, horses, goats and sheep. This 
may not be regarded as 100% correct by all 
teachers yet it would be safe to risk a very 
fair grade on this scale. 


PECTORAL INFLUENZA WITH LOCO- 
MOTORY COMPLICATIONS 

A six year old draft mare recently shipped 
from Illinois showed soreness in the fore feet 
on the day following her arrival. While stand- 
ing she would stretch out as if to urinate and 
then worry about in the stall. In fact, she 
would not stand still in a well bedded stall. 
The temperature was 104° to 105° F., pulse 
60 and respirations 32, but there were no sus- 
picious rales on auscultation. In moving her 
out to water one would suspect founder but 
in walking these symptoms would disappear, 
and there were no pulsations in the digital 
arteries. There was no swelling but the legs 
were slightly painful on pressure. The appe- 
tite was fair and the feces normal yet this 
restless state continued day after day until 
several days later. When the legs became 
swollen below the hocks and knees it disap- 
peared and pulmonary complications began to 
develop. These proved to be a broncho-pneu- 
monia that lingered along for two weeks and 
then broke up into a favorable convalescence. 
The swellings in the legs have, however, per- 
sisted and are now proving very annoying to 
remove by any treatment I have been able to 
apply. 
I shall be thankful for any information you 
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may be able to give me as to the best way to 
bring these swellings down to normal. 
REPLY: The case is simply one of ordi- 
nary influenza with cellulitis and pneumonia 
as a complication. The uneasiness of the 
patient in the initial stage is common enough 
and is due to the pain of the developing cel- 
lulitis. The persistence of the swelling we 
suspect is due to the application of irritating 
liniments to them. It is always wrong to 
use local applications to the legs of horses 
suffering from influenza because they invari- 
ably produce a chronic cellulitis with more or 
less permanent enlargement of the fetlocks. 
Shower the mare’s legs with cold water, ap- 
ply a mild astringent lotion of witch hazel 
and acetate of lead three times a day and 
assure yourself that there are no flexion crev- 
ices on the pasterns. We have also had good 
results by applying Antiphlogistine and cov- 
ering it first with a thin layer of cotton and 
then bandage rather tightly. This we leave 
on for some days. As the swelling subsides 
from the pressure of the bandage, the paste 
gradually shrinks with it by evaporation. 


TIC AGITANS IN A HORSE 
I have been treating a horse that seems to 
be very nervous. He is a six-year-old geld- 
ing, weighs about 1500 pounds and is in first 
’ class condition except that he is very nervous. 
I put him on a triple bromide treatment with 








no effect. I gave him 
Amonium bromide ................--.. gr. XXxXv 
Pot. bromide 3i 
Sod. bromide 3i 
Et aqua 5v 





Sig. One tablespoonful b. i. d. 

I gave the owner enough of this medicine 
to last two weeks. It did no good. The 
horse has a good appetite, and the tempera- 
ture, pulse and respirations are normal. 

When standing, the horse will straddle out 
on all four feet, the hind feet extended back- 
wards and to the side, and the fore feet a 
little forward. His head bobs up and down 
all the time he is standing. When in the 
stall he pulls back on the halter all the time. 
When he is working, he shows no symptoms 
of this nervousness and pulls right up into the 
collar. He has been acting this way for three 
years now, ever since the owner has had him. 

Could you diagnose this and give me a treat- 
ment. Other veterinarians have tried to treat 
this animal and failed as I did—H. C. G., Okla. 

Repty—The horse you describe is affected 





with tic agitans; in short, a form of atypical 
weaving—a nervous disease that is incurable. I 
dcubt whether you will ever be able to even 
modify the symptoms by any form of calm- 
itive treatment. 

Animals so affected always do better if kept 
in a box stall, unmolested by any form of an- 
noyance from other animals. They very often 
live a long and very useful life, and are gen- 
erally good workers. 





NAVICULAR DISEASE 


I have a bay gelding eight years old, weigh- 
ing about 1,400, that has been going lame for two 
years but always recovers as soon as the foot 
has been pared. About two months ago, while 
pulling a load, the singletree broke, giving 
him such a jerk that he became very lame on 
the following day. The owner pared the foot 
as usual, but did not succeed in making any 
improvement. 

On examination, I found a foot of good con- 
formation and in good condition, but one 
shoulder showed atrophy of the scapular 
muscles. When walking, he carries the foot 
wide but brings the leg forward to a full 
stride. Full weight is placed on the lame leg 
until the sound one comes even with it. The 
stride of the sound leg stops when it arrives 
at the level of the lame one, and nothing I 
could do would induce him to carry it farther 
forward. That is, there is no anterior stride 
of the sound leg. There is nothing abnormal 
about the leg or foot to be observed either on 
inspection or palpation—H. A. T., Sask. 

REPLY: The case seems to be one of 
navicular disease. This you can confirm by 
paring the sole quite thin and then test the 
pain in the articulation with a good, strong 
pair of hoof pincers. Have a man hold the 
foot up at a comfortable position of flexion, 


set the inside jaw of the pincers in the lat- | 


eral lacuna of the frog exactly one inch be- 
hind the tip of the frog, and squeeze carefully 
and firmly. Test both sides. A horse with 
real navicular arthritis will flinch perceptibly, 
although probably not in a very pronounced 
manner. 

It is. possible that the accident mentioned 
may have hurt the shoulder and thus may 
have complicated matters, but the shoulder 
injury will not be lasting unless the horse 
sustained a real so-called shoulder-slip, which 
could prove disabling for a long while. We, 
however, believe as you do that the atrophy is 
due to the old trouble. 
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FORAGE POISONING 

I was called yesterday to attend two horses, 
one a grey gelding nine years old, weight 
when well about 1,200 pounds, but now much 
emaciated. On examination I found the fol- 
lowing conditions. Patient standing quietly 
in a closed driveway, head held high, fore feet 
well back under the body, appearing ready to 
topple over forward, breathing quite shallow 
and hurried, pulse 46 and weak in character, 
mucous membranes injected, pupil much dilat- 
ed and temperature 101° F. 

The least noise would cause him to start 
violently, prick up his ears, throw head still 
higher, and immediately walk or almost run 
around the enclosure, always towards the right 
in a circle. The head and tail were held high, 
and he showed the most intense excitement, 
the forward movement being accompanied 
with peculiar grunts. He was somewhat un- 
steady on the hind legs, would run around 
the barn at'a rapid gait for five or six rounds, 
then would stop and resume the old position, 
always seeming to push forward, but not push- 
ing head against any object. 

In passing urine or feces he drops low be- 
hind and strains violently. Urine seems nor- 
mal in amount, but clear as water, bowels 
constipated although feeding on green. corn, 
largely, at present 

The history of the case is that about three 
weeks ago during extreme hot weather, and 
after he began feeding on new hay, which is 
clover and seems nicely cured, but contains 
many weeds, he began to show this nervous 
condition, and has grown steadily worse until 
now he is unable to work. 

The other, a black mare four years old, is 
showing the same symptoms only in a more 
modified form. The same nervous condition 
and the same “pushing forward” attitude is 
present but the animal is still at work, al- 
though she wants to go ahead and never stop. 
They are eating and drinking pretty well, but 
getting very poor. 

The drinking water is pure, the oats clean 
and good, but I suspect some poisonous weed 
in the new hay, and have advised green corn 
fodder entirely, for the present. 

I have heard of four other cases showing 
these same symptoms, horses ordinarily of 
quiet disposition developing this highly nerv- 
ous condition and although I suspect some 
poisonous weed, I don’t know what to look 
for, 
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Please give me some information as to the 
probable cause, also what line of treatment 
to follow. Any assistance you may give me 
in this matter will be very much appreciated.— 
T. W., Wisconsin. 

RerLty—This is undoubtedly forage poison- 
ing again. The best treatment is bleeding at 
the jugular and a good purgative. The quer- 
ist is referred to the reply to F. A. H., this 
issue. 





THE DOSE OF SPECIFIC BRYONIA 


What do you consider the dose of specific 
bryonia for a thousand pound to a twelve hun- 
dred pound horse? I find the drug most use- 
ful but fear I am not using it in large enough 
doses.—D. J. P., Florida. 

Repty—The dose of the specific tincture 
which is the same as the fluid extract is from 
2 drams to 12 drams according to the frequency 
of administration. Bryonia simulates bella- 
donna in physiological action with the excep- 
tion that it is also a hydrogogue cathartic in 
large enough doses. 





DROPSY OF THE PERICARDIUM 


I wish you would kindly give me some in- 
formation on the following case. 

A bay gelding, nine years old, in poor flesh, 
eff work for about one month, was brought 
to have a tooth extracted. Another veterina- 
rian had failed to extract it that morning. 

I adjusted the speculum, entered the mouth 
and pulled the tooth with my hands. It was 
split and loose. About three hours later, 
the animal was down and I was told he stag- 


_gered for some time before falling. He was 


breathing fast and shallow, with a tempera- 
ture of 98°. F. All visible mucous membranes 
were very pale. 

I pronounced it internal hemorrhage and 
gave a very unfavorable prognosis. I gave 
one ounce 1-1000 adrenolin chlorid hypoderm- 
ically and two drams of fluid extract of digi- 
talis internally. The animal died in about one 
hour. 

The autopsy revealed some internal hemor- 
rhage into the pleural cavity. The pericar- 
dium was about three times as large as the 
heart and filled with a yellow fluid, which 
made me change my diagnosis to pericarditis. 
The horse had been trotted fast for five miles. 

Was there any chance for this horse, if 
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diagnosis of pericarditis had been made be- 
fore death, and what would have been the 
best treatment ?—R. L. W., Oklahoma. 

Repty: The disease was aggravated by the 
ordeal of extracting a molar. There is no 
doubt that this horse would have died, sooner 
or later, from the trouble, and the operation 
could only be incriminated as having hast- 
ened an inevitable result. 


IMPOTENT STALLION 

I have a young stallion two years old, in 
fine form. I have let him serve two mares 
and I waited about another month, and thought 
I would let him ‘serve another and he 
wouldn’t pay any attention to the mare, even 
when in heat. I even let him run loose with 
mares. 

I will certainly appreciate your advice or 
reply in regard to this horse. I also want to 
know what steps to take first, what medicine 
to give, as this is a valuable horse.—L. C. D., 
Kentucky. 

Repty: We advise the administration of yo- 
himbin in proper medicinal doses, together 
with the necessary hygiene that would keep 
the horse in good health, such as feeding, 
exercise, ventilation, pure water, etc. 

If he does not improve under such treat- 
ment, there is no hope for his service in the 
immediate future. Young stallions, however, 
in that condition tend to improve when they 
arrive at the age of three or four years. 


PREPUTIAL CATARRH AND PURU- 
LENT PROCTITIS IN A POODLE 
DOG 
Will you kindly give me some information 

on the following case? 

Subject: Poodle dog, four years old, has 
intermittent discharges from the penis and 
rectum. The testicles will also be swollen 
and painful. 

Could this be gonorrhea? My treatment 
was five grains of hexamethylenamin inter- 
nally once daily and one grain of iron carbo- 
nate. The patient had lost its appetite. The 
penis and rectum were washed out with a 
saturated solution of boracic acid, and in- 
jected with a 10 per cent solution silver nu- 
cleonate twice daily. : 

This condition has existed for over one 
year. Two veterinarians have treated it with- 


out success. Everything in the way of anti- 
septics, such as potassium permanganate, 
white lotion, zinc sulphate, plumbi acetate, 
have been tried. 

Was my treatment all right?—R. L. W., 
Oklahoma. ! 

Repty: The catarrhal condition you de- 
scribe in the dog seems to be too chronic to 
respond to any of the ordinary treatments. 
We would advise you to secure specimens of 
this pus and have an autogenous bacterin 
made, providing however, that the ordinary 
polyvalent bacterins do not help. There 
would be no use in depending entirely upon 
loeal. applications for curing a case such as 
this, but for this purpose we would recom- 
mend flavine injections. Dogs do not have 
gonorrhea, but suffer from catarrhal condi- 
tions simulating it. The condition generally 
follows distemper. 


PUSTULAR DERMATITIS 


I wish to describe a skin eruption on an 
English bull dog, one year old. At times, the 
sides of his face will swell and stay that way 
for a few hours, and then disappear. At other 
times, his ears are swollen and this condition 
disappears also in a few hours. Then again, 
the swelling will be across the nose in the 
hollow over the nostrils. In this place, a cir- 
cular sort of a:pustule remains. 

There is no itching. It acts like urticaria in 
larger animals. I think it is constitutional, 
but am not sure as I have never paid much at- 
tention to dog diseases, other than distemper 
and surgery. 

As this dog is very valuable, I would like to 
have your opinion as to the cause of the dis- 
ease and an outline of the best treatment for 
same.—R. J. N., Ontario. 

REPLY: The dog you describe is affected 
with some form of pustular dermititis, due to 
local infection, probably to streptococci. 

It might be constitutional and a sequel of 
distemper. The skin manifestations of dog 
distemper are varied in nature. In short, one 


_ can never tell about the tricks of these compli- 


cations in this remarkable disease. As you do 
not mention the age we are unable to entirely 
exclude distemper as the cause. 

It would be advisable to treat this animal 
with a course of saline purgatives after having 
given a medicinal dose of calomel, bicarbonate 
of soda, and follow up by very careful medica 
tion with Fowler’s solution of arsenic. Touch 
up the spots affected with tincture of iodine. 
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Horse racing is an out-door sport that entertains and maintains thousands. It is an industry that develops 
fundamental resources—an ally of agriculture, the enterprise upon which our prosperity almost entirely depends. 
The horse in any of its estates is a component part of a great, big, prosperity-producing host of which the auto- 


mobile is a parasite. 


Camphor in Bovine Practice 


E. E. GIESKE, D. V. M., Wheeling, Illinois 


OR some years I have been an advocate 
of camphor as a heart and respiratory 

stimulant in cattle as well as in other animals. 
It may be just a personal liking but I know 
of a number of other veterinarians who pre- 
fer it to strychnin, glonoin, etc., as I have 
often discussed this subject with others. I 
have never seen an over-stimulation result, 
such as sometimes occurs with the more 
powerful heart stimulants in sensitive animals. 

It has no marked effect on the nervous 
system but rather a gradual supportive action 
that permits the animal to regain its normal 
state of health in a more uneventful man- 
ner. My practice is mostly among cattle but 
I also use-camphor.in horses, dogs and hogs 
and it has always given good satisfaction. 

Camphosol My Choice 

Within the last few months I have been 
using Camphosol instead of camphorated oil. 
It has given me splendid results. It is an 
aqueous colloidal solution of camphor dis- 
covered by C. A. Zell. Containing no oil it 
can be used intravenously without the possi- 
bility of an embolus or thrombus forming. It 
stimulates more rapidly than the oil due to 
its rapid absorption and does not cause any 
deterioration of the rubber plunger in the 
hypodermic syringe. This latter fact alone 
is a big convenience. 

A concrete example of the value of Cam- 
phosol is shown in the following case to 
which I was called last August: 





The subject was a grade Holstein cow 
which had just calved the day before. She 
had a bad diarrhea which had weakened her 
very noticeably, and upon examination I 
found that she still retained the afterbirth. 
She was down and unable to rise. Her tem- 
perature was 108 degrees F.; pulse very 
rapid and weak and she was gasping for 
breath. The hot day added a great deal to 
the seriousness of the case. She actually 
looked to me like a dead one. There was evi- 
dence of sapremia due to the absorption of 
the toxic substances resulting from the putre- 
fied afterbirth. Only a putrid, stinking mass 
was found in the uterus. 

Treatment: I immediately gave her 10 cc. 
Camphosol intravenously and 15 cc. subcu- 
taneously. I removed the decomposed after- 
birth and irrigated the uterus while she was 
still in the recumbent position. I then left 
the animal with little hopes of seeing her 
alive again. 

In two days I was notified that the cow 
was still alive and in an improved condition. ° 
I was told that she got up about one hour 
after I left and that her breathing was no- 
ticeably better. I went to see her and found 
her very much improved over the condition 
in which:I had left her two days’ previously, 
except for the diarrhea which was as bad as 
before. I was so encouraged that I told the 
owner that she would probably recover. For 
the diarrhea I administered sulpho-carbolates 
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and made a mixture of aromatic sulphuric 
acid, spirits of camphor and fluid extract of 
glycyrrhizae which was also given. Her re- 
covery was gradual and entirely satisfactory. 
There is no doubt in my mind that her 
recovery, must be credited to the Camphosol 
which was given her on my first visit, as the 
stimulation at this time tided her through 
the serious. stage and enabled her to rally. 


BLIND STAGGERS IN A HORSE 


I have recently been called to see a horse 
the owner thought was suffering from indiges- 
tion. The subject was a sorrel mare weighing 
about 1,100 pounds, in good flesh and showing 
the following symptoms: 

Stepping from side to side in the stall, pro- 
fuse perspiration, and crowding the manger 
with the head and nose. . She was found in 
this position in the morning and did not 
change from it until my arrival. On being 
pushed back she immediately pressed forward 
into the same position with her whole weight 
until she choked. In an effort to move her 
to another stall she pushed against the wall 
and had to be pulled back by force. She was 
stiff and unable to open the mouth. Since 
she persisted in pushing against something I 
placed her against a hay mow. 

I gave her % grain of arecoline hypodermic- 
ally which acted in 20 minutes. This was 
followed with an ounce of chloral hydrate in 
a capsule and an aloetic purge, the latter being 
given with a balling gun after forcing the 
mouth open. She was then placed in a box 
stall to await my return two hours later, at 
which time I found her improved, drinking a 
pail of water and pushing against the wall 
much less forcibly than during the morning 
hours. 

On the following morning she received two 
doses of nux vomica but nothing was given 
on the third day as she was still purging 
from the aloetic ball. 

On the fourth day she relapsed in the former 
state, jumping through a window in front of 

“the stall and tearing things up in general. In 
this attack the symptoms seemed worse than 
before. The mouth was now open and could 
not be closed but after a dose of cannabis 
Indica she became quiet and towards evening 
seemed much improved. On the following 
morning which was the fifth day, everything 
was normal and there has been no relapse 
since. 

Was this forage poisoning due to moldy 





feed? I have seen cattle with these nervous 
symptoms but not horses—Wesley D. McCoy, 
V. S., Cassopolis, Michigan. 

Comment: The mare was affected with the 
complaint the old school called “blind stag- 
gers” or “stomach staggers,” terms which of 
course mean nothing to the modernist, describ- 
ing the gymnastics rather than the pathology 
of the affected subject. It was attributed to 
congestion of the brain without, however, any 
proof that any such conditions actually ex- 
isted. Bloodletting from the jugular and a 
good drastic purgative was the classical treat- 
ment. Most of the cases recovered, although 
a few of them went down, struggled with all 
fours and cramped into the typical opisthro- 
tonos of what we then called cerebrospinal 
meningitis. Today, it is quite the thing to at- 
tribute all of these states to forage poison- 
ing and so long as there is no proof to the 
contrary why not accept the custom with the 
same - placid, self-satisfaction as the old timer 
accepted blind staggers. 

Now, as always before, cases taken early, 
that could be promptly purged, recovered; the 
others died. 





ANTI-ROOTING OPERATION 

The original wild hog subsisted on vegeta- 
tion, nuts and roots. To obtain roots nature 
provided swine with a snout that enabled them 
to root. In the domestication of swine there 
has been a change in the surroundings and the 
foods, but the anatomical provision for rooting 
still persists. Swine differ in their desire to 
root. It appears that probably the nature of 
the food supplies may be an important factor 
in causing swine to root. When roots and suc- 
culent foods are provided in ample quantities, 
swine do not root. Various means and ap- 
pliances have been used with varying degrees 
of success to prevent rooting, such as rings, 
cutting the snout, etc. 

An operation that is claimed to be quite 
successful when done early—that is about the 
time that the pigs are weaned—is simple and 
easily performed, and is being resorted to by 
many practitioners, the operation being known 
as the Kinsley operation. 

There are two sets of tendons attached to 
the cartilaginous rings of the nostril. One set 
extends and the other retracts the cartilage. 
In the small pigs the retractor tendons are 
found close to the median line. Matthews of 
Pennsylvania reports good successs by sever- 
ing the retractor tendons. This may be done 
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by having an assistant restrain the pig, and 
the operator should grasp the pig’s snout by 
placing the palm of the hand on the under 
side of the lower jaw and encircling the snout 
with the thumb on one side and, the forefinger 
on the opposite side. By manipulation the 
tendons can be definitely outlined and should 
be severed near the cartilage by the use of a 
bistoury. The operative wound should be 
painted with tincture of iodine and as a rule 
no further treatment is required—American 
Veterinarian. 





BULL INDICTED FOR PROLONGING 
GESTATION 


Having been confronted with a peculiar con- 
dition in cows, I am writing you for some 
light on the subject. 

I have practiced for seven years in one lo- 
cality and have, on several occasions, been 
confronted with a condition in cows termed 
by myself as “Prolonged Pregnancy.” I have 
some ten or more cases of this nature and 
the excess ranges from six weeks to four 
months. 

The first two or three cases I attributed to 
a mistake in the breeding time, but after care- 
ful investigation found I was wrong as the 
owners of the cows had made very careful 
notes on the dates of service. 

This trouble I find points to one strain of 
Holstein bulls, and covers an area of some 
five miles in diameter. 

I have made postmortem examinations of 
several cases and found the fetus in a perfect 
state anatomically, but in one or two cases, I 
considered the young had been dead for some 
ten days or two weeks. The last one I saw 
was at an autopsy. The cow died in the at- 
tempt of delivery and I am safe in saying 
that the fetus would weigh nearly two hundred 
pounds. Two or three others I attempted to 
deliver had to be abandoned owing to the 
fact that the cows were not in normal condi- 
tion for parturition, the offspring being too 
large to deliver. 

On investigation, I found that two of these 
cows gave milk for two or three days at the 
time they should have freshened, only to be- 
come dry again. 

This condition has become so common, 
herdsmen are refusing to breed to this strain 
of Holstein’s and it is for this reason that I 
am prompted to write you for information on 
the subject, as I cannot see any apparent 
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cause for this uncommon disorder.—C. B. S., 
Nova Scotia. 

RepLty—We believe the bulls are not re- 
sponsible for these anomalous circumstances. 





HARD MILKERS 


A client has a milk cow that milks hard and 
wishes something done to make of her an easy 
milker. He gave no history of traumatism, 
but says one teat milks much harder than the 
others. 

This cow has just freshened. What pro- 
cedure would you advise?—J. B. B., Iowa. 

Repty (by Dr. DeVine)—There are several 
ways that a hard-milking teat may be im- 
proved, and in some cases, made entirely sat- 
isfactory. You, as a practitioner, will at once 
realize that for such conditions no set rule will 
work for all cases. It will depend upon how 
hard the teat milks and also somewhat upon 
its size. 


Ordinarily, if a teat is not too large, it can 
be made to milk much easier by stretching 
the sphincter. The handiest instrument I know 
for this is the teat dilator devised by Garland, 
which has a sliding obdurator or piston that 
makes it possible to stretch the sphincter al- 
most to the tearing point. After the teat is 
stretched enough for a minute or two, a sterile 
teat dilator of the right caliber to keep the 
sphincter well stretched should then be in- 
serted and left in the teat between milkings. 
I am sending you two sizes of self-retaining 
dilators which we carry at the laboratory 
and which we use in our practice. One is for 
a medium size teat and the other for quite a 
large one. Please accept these with my com- 
pliments. 

The advantage of this, over cutting the 
sphincter, is that stretching may be repeated 
and continued for almost any length of time 
without the least danger of infection; but 
if this fails, the sphincter should be incised 
at three points equal distance apart. Three 
incisions not quite /through the sphincter is 
much better than one all the way through: 
Of course, the operation must be done with 
the greatest respect for asepsis, and it will be 
necessary to use the dilator until it seems 
certain that the sphincter will not contract 
again. The greatest care in regard to sur- 
gical cleanliness must be exercised before in- 
serting the dilator after each milking; but of 
course, there is not as much danger of serious 
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infection as there would be if the wound were 
higher up or a longer instrument, like a milk 
tube was used. It is not good practice, how- 
ever, to attempt any surgery around the teats 
or udder too soon after freshening, if it can 
be avoided. Danger of infection seems to be 
greater during the early part of lactation than 
later when the animal is dry. 





CORN STALK DISEASE IN CATTLE 


During the late fall and early winter season 
in this central section of Iowa, in fact over 
the entire state and in the adjoining states, 
there has been more or less much trouble in 
cattle. This disease occurred in cattle a short 
time after they were turned into the corn 
fields, in the majority of the cases. Many 
cases did not appear until the field was: prac- 
tically cleaned up, since the owner was plan- 
ning on placing the cattle into another field 
in a few days. In other instances the cattle 
were grazing mostly on the feed in the 
meadows since the feed in the cornfields was 
practically gone. At the present time of this 
writing, which is a few days before New 
Year’s, we are having a few cases appearing 
in the fattening lots. 

In some instances only the young cattle 
were affected, or just the old cattle, while in 
other instances both were affected. Again in 
some herds only a single mild or serious case 
occurred, with no losses and with no repeated 
attacks. In other herds these mild or serious 
attacks reoccurred in from three to five or ten 
days afflicting the same cattle with some addi- 
tional new cases. Occasionally the attack 
was fatal. 

The condition of the corn in the field in this 
section of the state was varied even in the 
adjacent fields as well as in the adjoining 
localities and in the adjoining counties. In 
this section all the fields of corn in general 
contained little, if any smut. There was much 
corn that was down and lying on the ground 
which was decaying. However, in the gen- 
eral run of the cornfields, the dry mold or 
rot of the ear of corn on standing stalks was 
a greater damage than the down corn. The 
corn and cob were completely destroyed with 
the husk clinging persistently to the destroyed 
ear on the stalks standing erect. Occasion- 
ally there was a field where the down corn 
was the main damage and again the dry mold 
or rot of the ear on standing stalks was the 
greater factor. In all fields of corn this dry 
rot of the corn and cob was present to a 


great degree. Finally the cases of this 
malady were not found present uniformly in 
the cornfields where the corn was damaged 
the worst. 

Symptoms given here are in order of their 
distinctiveness and uniformly present in the 
most of cases. 

A distinct and pronounced inability of co- 
ordination of equilibrium usually of the fore 
quarters, neck and head, if the animal was 
found standing. High stepping; light footed; 
stumbling and staggering. The animal was 
following the course of the fence or side of 
the building and if the animal was found in 
the center of the lot or field, the course taken 
was that of a large circle. The eyes stared, 
with the eye ball apparently bulging from 
the socket. By. shaking the arm or the side 
of your coat at the animal, there was a quick 
response of the animal ready for fight, mani- 
fested by shaking of the head or making a 
dive for you. The temperature was normal 
or raised from a degree to a degree and a 
half. The pulse was throbbing, full and 
strong. Certainly a tremendous high blood 
pressure was present. Rumination was sus- 
pended in most cases. Peristalsis arrested. 
In some cases there was a quivering or twitch- 
ing of some group of muscles. In a few 
cases there was a frothy slobbering from the 
mouth and nostrils. Occasionally a case was 
found where profuse diarrhoea was present. 
Many mild attacks presented a stiffness and 
soreness of all the feet as if the animal had 
been foundered. 

The duration of these serious attacks usually 
lasted from twelve to thirty-six hours, while 
a few cases persisted from forty-eight to sixty 
hours. Occasionally a case when first visited 
was found down, unable to rise, proved fatal. 
The mild cases cleaned up in from twelve to 
thirty hours. 

Medication—the cases presenting only ap- 
parent symptoms of Laminitis, all was used, 
was a pound to two pound saline purge and 
intestinal antiseptic other than the sulphocar- 
bolates. In the other more serious cases 
where only one or two animals were affected 
and no history of repeated attacks an ounce 
of the concentrated Guiacamphol or a similar 
product in a capsule and barium chloride for 
a purge. I have equally good results from 
camphorated oil as I had with aconite. Some 
veterinarians have reported -qually good re- 
sults from the use of Elixer of Calicaya, iron 
Arsenic and Strychnine. Where many cattle 
were affected in a herd especially one dead 
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or a few down unable to rise and where the 
attacks reoccurred for the second and even 
the third attack, I have treated the sick ones 
intravenously with ten cc of Swan-Myers 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacteria and the ani- 
mals would be on their feet within from six 
to twenty-four hours. These cases had been 
down for from twelve to twenty-four hours 
and to the owner they were apparently grow- 
ing worse. Treat the rest of the herd with 
the bacteria in the usual way. Place the cat- 
tle in the same field, with the result that no 
new cases occurred nor repeated attacks. 

In conclusion I believe that only a compar- 
atively few cases have been fatal in this sec- 
tion of the state compared to the number of 
cases each veterinarian was called to see and 
treat. However, personally my experiences 
were, in many instances, new cases would occur 
from time to time and in some instances re- 
occurring attacks in the same individual cat- 
tle. Even neighboring veterinarians had some 
cases that were troublesome, but as a rule 
most of the veterinarians report a very small 
percentage of fatal cases, compared to the 
number of cases that were treated.—Fred M. 
Maxfield, Tama, Iowa. 


HORSE SHOW BODY PROTESTS TO 
GOVERNMENT AGAINST CURTAIL- 
MENT OF REMOUNT SERVICE 


The Association of American Horse Shows, 
Inc., of which Reginald Vanderbilt is presi- 
dent, the annual meeting of which was held 
recently at the Hotel Biltmore, telegraphed 
yesterday the following protest to various mem- 
bers of President Harding’s Cabinet, officers 
of the War Department, members of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives: 

“No business problem in farming operations 
is more important than the question of the 
horse supply. Horses are essential to econom- 
ical farming and are vital to the business of 
ranchmen. According to the investigations of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
70 per cent of the power used in farm opera- 
tions is furnished by horses. In order to make 
this power efficient it is necessary that the horses 
of the United States be brought to the highest 
possible quality. The horse breeding work be- 
gun by the Bureau of Animal Husbandry of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and now carried on by the Remount Service 
of the War Department has been of incalcu- 
lable value to the horse breeding industry of 


POINTED DISCUSSIONS OF LIVE TOPICS 


the country, not only on the farms, but on the © 
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range. The Association of American Horse 
Shows, Inc., protests against any attempt to 
curtail the appropriation for the Remount 
Service or to hamper its work. We especially 
protest against the proposal to abandon the 
Remount Depot at Fort Royal, Va., the only 
Remount Depot in the East or South.”—New 
York times, Feb. 5, 1922. 


PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR 
SMALL ANIMALS 


Stomatitis 
R 
ERO 5st goo Pies sarees cee gtt. VIII 
Sodii  Bicarbonatis.....2. 4.05%. > Tf 
Glycerine: Opts s.:..csscccteee 3 #IV 
WA MBO. a0% ona enesee SIV 


M. Sig.—Apply to parts on a cotton swab. 
Indications: Used to relieve swelling, pain, 
etc., of the gums and tongue. 


Constipation 
BR 
Extract \castatas, Saicc0iiscccce% s 
FGxt: SCI VGMNGAS SK iS to's carne gr. 1V 
ext: PRYySeStiemalie:s <.0.5.dxines gr. II 
FORE, “SAVORY AINE 6 6's or0rsce6-8s Santos 00 gr. V 


Misce. et fiat pilule No. XXX. 
Sig.—One pill night and morning. 
Indications: Used in atony of the bowels. 


PROMI cick: 5 wad are nnralole aiernaeal eee gr. V 

Pn eo a ee gr. XL 

Misce. et fiat pilule No. XX. 

Sig—One or two pills late at night. 

Indications: Used in constipation with 
more or less flatulency in cases of old animals. 


Dropsy 
BR 
Tinct. Bestaeees Sesh aso 3 II 
Pict.) (SU ae et. cies oss Wee ls cascades 3SS 
POtassilacetatistiinssshassnadscecwee 51 
Spte. fuiiperis’ COMP eis caries i sescs 311 
Sots. vVitit PEC G6is Saw rede cae 5X 


M. Sig.—One teaspoonful diluted in 30 cc 
of water t. i. d. 

Indications: Used in renal, cardiac and 
hepatic dropsy. 


Catarrhai Jaundice 


R 
SSOQH GAUCYINEG 5555.55.52 ce Saas eens 31V 
Aqua menthe viridis..............0. 3 III 
M. Sig.—Teaspoonful diluted-t. i. d. after 
feeding. 


Indications: Used in catarrhal and obstruc- 
tive jaundice. 


New Haven, Conn. Oscar Schreck. 
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Looking Backward 


WO HUNDRED years ago Morgagni 
expressed the belief that consumption was 
communicable from man to man. 





In the year 1689, Morton already regarded 
tubercle as the underlying cause of pulmonary 
consumption. 





In 1843, Klencke produced tuberculosis in 
rabbits by inoculating them with tuberculous 
material obtained from human beings affected 
with consumption. 





As early as 1865 Villemin had proved be- 
yond the question of doubt that tuberculosis 
is a contagious disease. 


The Veterinary Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was opened October 2, 
1884. The introductory address was delivered 
by Rush Shippen Huidekoper, who was dean 
of the veterinary faculty. 


At the time of the San Francisco earthquake 
in 1906, 35,000 pounds of antiphlogistine loaded 
on a New York steamer sailing up the Cali- 
fornia coast were unloaded and distributed 
free of charge to the various relief stations 
improvised for the care of the injured.—Ia.- 
Neb. Bull., April, 1907. 


Dr. Hugo L. Ramacciotti, who was one of 
the pioneer veterinarians of the Middle West 
and a man who had earned a nation-wide pop- 
ularity as a veterinary practitioner, died sud- 
denly at Omaha, September 19, 1907. 


Another Great Discovery Overlooked 

Here, we have been tussling with the gi- 
gantic problem of tuberculosis eradication all 
these years, after John H. Trent, M. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., told us already in 1897, 
through the Medical Record (December, 1897), 
that bovine tuberculosis is due to over-milk- 
ing, viz.: not allowing the cows to rest during 
pregnancy, but milking them from one year to 
another until they die. He goes on to inform 
us that bulls, steers and unpregnant heifers 
never contract tuberculosis and that a law com- 
pelling farmers to allow their cows to go dry 
at least three months before gestation would 
fix things all right. Our stupidity is certainly 
provoking. - 


“Dr. C. J. Sihler of Kansas City, Kansas, 
has completed arrangements for the production 
of hog cholera serum.”—Mo. Val. Vet. Bull. 
1909. 


The oldest veterinary journal in the world 
is the Receuil de Medicin Veterinaire of Paris, 
established in 1824, and it has been published 
without serious interruption until the present 
day. 

The first qualified practitioner of veterinary 
medicine to settle in this country is said to 
have been John Rose, a Prussian graduate 
who entered practice in New York City in 
1827. 


The first attempt at public instruction in 
veterinary science in this country was made 
at Boston by G. H. Dadd in 1855. The 
“school” did not survive long enough to be 
baptized. 


In a list of graduates of the Montreal Veter- 
inary College published in the American Vet- 
erinary Review, July, 1884, we find the name, 
Austin Baker, medalist, ’76. This is “Pa.” 
Among the others named in the same list are: 
W. L. Williams, ’79; A. W. Clement, ’83; Alex. 
Glass, 82; D. Lemay, ’79; C. C. Lyford, ’77; 
Fred. Torrance, ’82; John Ryan, ’77, and Benj. 
J. Pierce, 81. 


Speaking before an alumni meeting of his 
alma mater twenty-two years ago, Professor 
W. L. Williams said,-“General practice is the 
body, the foundation of veterinary science; 
sanitary medicine, meat inspection and others 
are branches.” * * * “Our journals exalt 
the official veterinarian and his achievements, 
associations discuss sanitary problems at 
great length, and college professors seem at 
times to almost advise their highest gradu- 
ates to not sacrifice their talents on com- 
mon practice.” Of the army veterinarian he 
said in the same address, “Instead of enter- 
ing into the careful study of how to improve 
the service of animals in the army and pub- 
lishing in either the army or veterinary 
periodicals they have largely assumed the 
prerogative of the army mule. and expend 
their energy ‘kicking’ about their low pay 
and absence of rank.” 
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New Links in the Chain 


Yesterday, the policy of supplying products to Graduates only 
was an event. Today it is the principal link in our chain of serv- 
ice. New distributing branches have been added until now Haver- 
Glover Service is available in various sections. To you, it is one 


in many. To us, it is one in eleven. 


We do not claim better service from one than another,—if we 
did, ten other distributors would object. That is one of the 
secrets of their efficiency. United by a friendly purpose, they are 
stimulated by friendly rivalry. Each branch thinks it is the stand- 
ard of the other ten. Each is loyal to his location and the Haver- 
Glover line. 





Illinois Veterinary Supply Co., Dr. H. L. Deuell, Peoria, Ill. 

The Liberty Laboratories, Dr. J. S. Koen, Bloomington, Ill. 
The Liberty Laboratories, Dr. J. S. Koen, Davenport, Iowa. 
The Liberty Laboratories, Dr. C. R. Riordan, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Liberty Laboratories, Dr. J. H. Copenhaver, Ralston, Nebr. 
The Royal Serum Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Royal Serum Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Royal Serum Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

The Royal Serum Co., Peoria, Ill. 

The Royal Serum Co., Kansas City, Kans. 

The Riordan Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


In addition to the above distributors carrying a complete stock of 
Haver-Glover Products, the following carry complete stocks of Vaccines. 


The Sihler Serum Co. (All branches) 


C. B. McClelland, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dr. H. C. Utley, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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TRIBUTE TO A FRIEND 


HE veterinary profession of the United 

States has lost one of its most beloved 
and useful members in the death of Dr. R, A. 
Archibald of Oakland, California, following an 
attack of influenza which found him an easy 
victim on account of a mysterious illness re- 
sembling anterior poliomyelitis, which had 
confined him to his home for nearly three 
years. It was only during the last six month 
that he had been able to 


student in the Chicago Veterinary College and 
in this institution exemplified the spirit which 
characterized real men. His funds were very 
limited, so much so that a considerable portion 
of the time of his student life he subsisted 
on one meal a day. It is needless to say that 
he was a most ardent, diligent student. He 
graduated in 1891 with the second highest 


general average, and won the prize in anatomy. 


After his graduation, he 





resume in part the care 
of his affairs, attending 
his office for only a few 
hours daily. 

The task allotted to me 
by the editor, though filled 
with regrets and _ heart- 
aches, is nevertheless one 
of gratification—gratifica- 
tion that I, one of his 
closest friends, who knew 
him most intimately, who 
was a Classmate and who 
valued him most highly, 
should be chosen and 
privileged to write this 
message, his obituary. 

I regret deeply that 
space does not permit me 
a full opportunity to give utterance to the sen- 
timent of esteem and warm affection his host 
of friends shall ever cherish for the deceased. 

The opinion of his worthiness in medical 
circles is shown in his election to honorary 
membership in the Oakland Medical Society 
and the Alameda Medical Society. 

He was a pioneer in procuring laws regulat- 
ing veterinary practice in the state of his adop- 
tion. 

Dr. Archibald’s biography-would be a just 
representation of a character, pleasing by his 
beautiful. traits, and useful as a rare pattern 
of what is most praiseworthy in our profession. 

The doctor was born in Queens County, Ire- 
land, in 1870, of English-Irish parents. He 
came to the United States in 1887, living in 
central Illinois. In 1889 he enrolled as a 








Dr. Robert A. Archibald 
1870-1922 


went to Oakland, Califor- 
nia, arriving there with 
just one silver dollar in 
his possession. He bor- 
rowed twenty dollars from 
a colleague to embark in 
practice, and, handicapped 
as he was by limited funds, 
he was in a few years, en- 
joying one of the largest 
veterinary practices in 
California. He was a very 
successful practitioner and 
wielded a big influence in 
the uplift of veterinary 
practice on the Pacific 
coast, where he earned the 
beautiful distinction of 
being the true friend and 
guardian angel of many young ve*:rjnarians. 


Being a profound student of bacteriology, 
he began to specialize on that subject, soon 
becoming associated with the most prominent 
bacteriologist and pathologists of the coast. 
In 1898 he was appointed assistant bacteriol- 
ogist of the city of Oakland, and for several 
years, preceding his long illness, he had been 
chief bacteriologist. During this time, he also 
did yeoman work for the improvement of dairy 
conditions in California. 

He held the position of Professor of Bac- 
teriology in the Oakland Medical College, and 
also in the San Francisco Veterinary College. 

He was three times president of the Cali- 
fornia State Veterinary Medical Association, 
twice vice-president of the American Veter- 
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CHAMPION Syringes may be obtained in 4 c. c., 8c. c., 12 cc. 25 


c. c., 50 c. c. and 80 c. c. sizes, as well as those shown above. 





The distinguishing feature of CHAMPION Syringes is the corrugated 
rubber packing, which reduces the frictional resistance between barrel and 
plunger to a minimum. 


Veterinary Catalog Will Be Sent on Request 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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inary Medical Association and thrice served on 
its executive committee. In 1915 he was elected 
president of the A. V. M. A., and later a mem- 
ber of the executive board for the fifth dis- 
trict, a position he occupied until last year, 
when ill health prevented him from becoming 
a candidate for reelection. 

He leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 

The remembrance he leaves, the only monu- 
ment he will need, is far more precious than 
praises on carved stone, which gold may pur- 
chase or power command. 

Should this humble tribute to his memory 
add in the least to the brightness or duration 
of that remembrance, the author will feel the 
sweet reward of having paid his double debt 
of gratitude to the truth and to the memory 
of a worthy colleague.—E. L. Quitman, 


The Virginia Meeting 

The Virginia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met in regular session in Richmond, Va., 
on January 12-13. This was one of the best 
meetings in its history. The papers and dis- 
cussions were of high order. 

Dr. Kaupp of Raleigh, N. C., gave a very 
interesting report and discussion on diseases 
of fowls; Dr. White of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C., discussed hog 
cholera. Greetings from Dr. J. F. Devine who 
appeared on our program ihe year previous 
were announced. 

The banquet which took place at 1:30 on the 
13th was the event of the Association. We 
had gathered around the board, Governor 
Westmoreland Davis, Lt. Governor elect 
West, Attorney General Saunders, and a num- 
ber of senators and representatives. The 
toasts given by these gentlemen were timely. 
The association adjourned to meet in Blacks- 
burg, Va., at the. Agricultural College on July 
13-14, 1922. 

W. G. Chrisman, Secretary. 


An application for skin eruptions that gives 
good results consists of: pyoktannin solution 
5%, picric acid solution 2%; Therapogen, of 
each 1 dram; alcohol, 4 ounces; witch hazel, 
12 ounces; glycerine, 1 dram; compound tinc- 
ture of lavender, %4 dram. Arsenic internally 
is helpful—G. G, Blank, 


Dr. Walter J. Crocker, who has been pro- 
fessor of pathology and bacteriology in the 
school of veterinary medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has become associated 
with the Globe Laboratories, Fort Worth, 
Texas, as pathologist and bacteriologist. 


Dr. John Wilson, of Malta Bend, has been 


appointed state veterinarian of Missouri, vice 
Dr. D. F. Luckey, resigned. 


Dr. R. A. Moore, Frankfort, Indiana, was 
seriously wounded by falling upon a scalpel 
carried in his pocket in attempting to retrieve 
a hog which broke loose while undergoing an 
operation for hernia. On stooping over to 
seize the hog the knife penetrated his side 
and produced a wound that nearly proved 
fatal from hemorrhage. 


More than a hundred horses have died in 
Coles county, Illinois, from a disease that has 
been attributed to forage poisoning sustained 
in the stalk fields. State Veterinarian Laird 
has appointed a committee to investigate the 
trouble and to decide upon the virtues of 
botulinus antitoxin in the control and treat- 
ment of such conditions, 

This is an old trouble in Illinois, having 
been the subject of much controversy fo: 
years and of investigation by the public 
authorities charged with the health of live 
stock. 


Dr. Wiseman, veterinarian of Messenger, 
Minnesota, has purchased an interest in The 
Waller Drug Store of that city. 


In referring to the annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen, reports “All ap- 
peared prosperous and radiated optimism.” 


Dr. L. F. Conti, a captain in the veterinary 
corps, A. E. F., and formerly veterinarian in 
charge of the Cutter Laboratories’ Hog Serum 
Plant at Berkeley, Calif., is now associated 
with Dr. J. E. Van Sant of Bakersfield, Calif. 
Dr. Conti is a specialist on canine and feline 
diseases. 


The annual conference of veterinarians at 
Cornell University was featured by an address 
by Dean Moore, entitled “Diet in Its Relation 
to the Health of Domestic Animals.” 
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Rhode Island Veterinary Medical Association 
Holds Eighteenth Annual Meeting 


The Rhode Island Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held their eighteenth annual meeting 
at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, D. I. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were 
as follows: President, Dr. J. M. Armstrong of 
East Providence, R. I.; First Vice President, 
Dr. J. S. Pollard, of Providence; Second Vice 
President, Dr. C. T. Frey, of Riverpoint; Sec- 
retary, Dr. G. L. Salisbury, Jr., of Wickford, 
k. I.; Treasurer, Dr. T. E. Robinson, of West- 
erly, R. I. 

His Excellency, Governor E. J. San Souci, 
was unanimously elected an honorary member. 

Reports of Committees and of several inter- 
esting cases occupied the greater part of the 
afternoon.—Dr. G. L. Salisbury; Secretary. 


Iowa Veterinary Association, 34th Annual 
Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa, January 
17, 18, 19, 1922 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Veterinary Association was held at the 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa, on January 
17th, 18th and 19th. The meeting was one 
of the most successful in the history of the 
Association both from the standpoint of at- 
tendance and interest in all sessions of the 
program. Approximately 350 veterinarians 
were in attendance. Good fellowship and a 
general feeling of optimism prevailed. Par- 
ticularly evident was a feeling that every 
eligible veterinarian in Iewa should become a 
member of the Association and take an active 
part in promoting its interests, which are the 
interests of the veterinary profession. 
Association Shows Remarkable Growth 
Thirty-six new applicants for membership 
were approved at the business session which 
gives the Association a total active member- 
ship of 496. Enough applications have been 
received since the meeting to total 500. Fol- 
lowing the meeting in Des Moines, 125 veteri- 
narians attended a one day’s clinical program 
arranged by the Veterinary Division of the 
Iowa State College at Ames which was de- 
voted to the subject of sterility in cattle. 


The Program 

Following the address of President A. Kad- 
erabek of Fort Dodge on the opening day, a 
paper entitled “Business Aspects of Veteri- 
nary Practice,” by Dr. D. M. Campbell of 
Chicago, Illinois, editor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, was presented, In the afternoon, Pro- 
fessor John M. Evvard, of Ames, an authority 


y 


on cattle and swine feeding, presented a much 
appreciated address.on “The Feeding of Min- 
erals to Live Stock,” and various other phases 
of practical cattle and swine feeding. Profes- 
sor Evvard produced experimental data on 
results of feeding various rations and mineral 
mixtures emphasizing that the veterinarian 
should be thoroughly familiar with such data 
as the live stock man to whom he is an 
adviser. 

The remainder of the first afternoon was 
devoted to the subject of tuberculosis. Dr. J. 
A. Kiernan, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C., presented an excel- 
lent address outlining the “Progress in the 
Eradication of Tuberculosis in Live Stock,” 
followed by Drs. R. A. Moye of Manson and 
J. H. McLeod of Charles City who presented 
papers entitled, “Interest of the Small Town 
in Tuberculosis Control,” and “The Tubercu- 
losis Situation” respectively, in which phases 
of the subject were discussed of direct im- 
portance to the practicing veterinarian inter- 
ested in stimulating interest in tuberculosis 
control in his own community and with par- 
ticular emphasis on methods of promoting 
public sentiment toward guarding the milk 
supply to the average small town. A general 
discussion on tuberculosis control followed, 
led by Dr. Peter Malcolm, state veterinarian. 

Message from Dinsmore 

On Wednesday morning, Wayne Dinsmore, 
secretary of the Horse Association of Amer- 
ica, gave an illustrated talk on “America’s 
Greatest Engine—the Horse—an Animal 
Motor.” Mr. Dinsmore emphasized the 
strategic position which the veterinarian oc- 
cupies for encouraging increased horse pro- 
duction in his community and offered to furn- 
ish valuable data which might be used in 
counteracting truck and tractor propaganda, 
and also serve to strengthen the veterinarian 
with his clients by furnishing him usable 
information relative to practical hitches; prob- 
lems of draft, etc. 


Surgery Not Omitted 


The remainder of Wednesday forenoon was 
devoted to papers and discussions on surgical 
topics. Drs. W. A. Aitken and G. W. McNutt 
of Ames presented an illustrated talk on the 
“Sinuses of the Ox,” which was followed by 
a practical discussion by Dr. H. E. Bemis of 
Ames, on “Some Surgical Operations in Cat- 


tle.” Dr. Bemis discussed proper methods of 


draining the sinuses in cattle, also operations 
on the eye, rumen, removal of actinomycotic 
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FER-SUL 


FER-SUL IS ECONOMICAL 
FOR THE PRACTITIONER 


It simplifies iron medication. 


You will not need tincture chloride of 
iron, Monsell’s solution nor sulphate of 


iron if you use Fer-Sul. 


It will dispense with the use of the 


costly coal tar derivatives. 


It has a higher microbicide power than 
carbolic crystals and yet does not harm 


the tissues. 


It has been proved specific against the 


lesions of Roup in chickens. 


It is very effectual in controlling post- 


operative hemorrhage. 


It dries up collar sores promptly and is 
par-excellence the best dressing for 
barb-wire cuts and similar traumitisms 


treated as open wounds. 


Trial bottle for 75 cents. One gallon by 
express F. O. B. Philadelphia for $2.00. 
Send for booklet explaining its thera- 
peutic uses and prices in larger quan- 


tities. 


The Westmoreland 
Chemical and Color 
Company 


22nd and Westmoreland Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 














growths and other tumors, and surgical drain- 
age of certain areas. Dr. O. N. Schultz of 
Latimer presented a paper, “Operative Treat- 
ment of Umbilical Hernia in the Male Pig,” 
followed by a paper on “Obstructive Hyper- 
emia Treatment in Veterinary Practice,” by 
Dr. W. E. Norden of Avoca. Dr. J. S. 
Schoenenberger of Winterset gave a practical 
talk on “Methods of Animal Restraint,” in 
which time saving methods in general prac- 
tice were illustrated. 
Interesting Case Reports 

On Wednesday afternoon, following a num- 
ber of case reports by Dr. H. L. McMillan of 
Estherville on “Fractures” and “The Use of 
Acriflavine in Open Joints,” and by Dr. R. J. 
Laird of Algona on “Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
in Cattle,” a paper entitled “Botulism in the 
Field” by Dr. John B. Bryant of Mt. Vernon 
was presented. Following this Dr. A. Eich- 
horn of Pearl River, N. Y., gave a highly in- 
teresting talk in which he reviewed the prog- 
ress made in the control of infectious 
diseases of animals dwelling particularly on 
rabies, anthrax, black leg, hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia and hog cholera. Dr. Eichhorn’s 
address brought out many questions and 
interesting discussion. 

Business Session 

Thursday forenoon was devoted largely to 
a business session including reports of the 
Committee on Legislation by Dr. C. H. Stange 
and the report of the Executive Committee 
by the secretary, H. D. Bergman. The secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report showed the Association 
to be in good financial condition. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the new year: 
President, E. A. Buxton, Vinton; first vice- 
president, H. R. Wesson, Scranton; second 
vice-president, Guy S. Jones, Rockwell City; 
secretary-treasurer, H. D. Bergman, Ames 
(reelected); member of Executive Board, John 
Patterson, Hedrick. During the business ses- 
sion considerable interest and discussion 
developed relative to inviting the American 
Veterinary. Medical Association to meet in 
Des Moines in 1923. Following discussion hy 
various members and the secretary of the 
Convention Bureau of the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Association voted 
unanimously to invite the A. V. M. A. to 
meet in Des Moines in 1923. 

“Our Knowledge of Swine Diseases,” by 
Dr. C. H. Stange of Ames. Dr. Stange em- 
phasized the importance of veterinarians rec- 
ogn:zing hog cholera as the most important 
most prevalent and highly fatal disease of 
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hogs, avoiding the use of immunizing agents, 
the value of which is questionable or unknown, 
and of studying more closely the housing, 
feeding and care of swine. 

Dr. Chas. Murray of Ames presented an in- 
structive paper on “Diseases of Poultry” in 
which the importance of this field of practice 
was emphasized and ‘enumerated the most 
prevalent disease of poultry, outlining pre- 
ventive measures and treatment. 

Dr. E. A. Logan of Kansas City, Kansas, 
presented an interesting paper on “Immunity, 
Its Theories and How Produced.” 

A Question Box opened during the day 
precipitated some very interesting discussions 
along various lines of importance to the 
profession. 

Dr. S. H. Johnston of Carroll presented an 
excellent report from the Committee on Res- 
olutions, covering the matter of overcharging 
by veterinarians —H. D. Bergman, Secy. 


How It’s Done in Ohio 


In order to obtain a permit for hog cholera 
virus and serum in Ohio, by a person not a 
veterinarian, the following procedure must be 
followed, according to an announcement made 
by Director of Agriculture L. J. Taber: 

Obtain a personal interview with the state 
veterinarian at Columbus. 

Go to the serum farm and give a practical 
demonstration of knowledge and proficiency 
in handling virus and serum. 

Sign a statement agreeing not to use virus 
or serum on any hogs not actually owned "by 
the applicant. 

Having observed this formula the farmer or 
hog owner desiring hog cholera serum or virus 
will be given a permit—Ohio Grange Monthly. 


Wisconsin Leads 


Wisconsin now occupies first place in the 
number of tuberculosis free accredited herds, 
according to the statement of the State Agri- 
cultural Department. The state now has 1,309 
fully accredited herds, with 2,900 head; 1,588 
once tested free herds, with 36,004 head; and 
3,224 herds under supervision, with 78,275 
head. There are now about 1,000 applications 
for the testing service. 


Drs. E. M. Rogers, Jr., and J. C. Barbee of 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin, have formed a partner- 
ship and will continue business at the estab- 
lishment of the former. 
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YOUR PHARMACY? 


If not, try it and be convinced that you 
need no other iron preparation in your 
practice, either for internal or external 
use. 


Try it and be convinced that it is su- 
perior to the coal tar derivatives as a 
wound antiseptic and general disinfect- 
ant. 


As a styptic it combines its highly 
potent antiseptic powers to a hemastatic 
influence much greater than Monsell’s 
Solution. 


Try it in Chronic Diarrhea of cattle, 
horses, dogs and fowls, in Johne's Dis- 
ease and all Gastro-Intestinal Catarrhs. 
Try it to rid the intestinal tract of 
worms in any of the domestic animals. 
It is Hematic, Tonic, Vermicide, Disin- 
fectant and Deodorant. 


It is a wine-colored liquid containing 46 
per cent of ferric sulphate—an original 
and unique commercial product found 


to possess high therapeutic merit. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 

ASSOCIATION PLACE DATE SECRETARY 
Alabama Vet. Med. Assn...|Auburn, Ala....... a eee C.. & Gov, Auburn, Ala. 
American Vet. Med. Assn..| St. eS ae ae ee .|N. Bets Ravenswood, Chicago. 
California State V. M. A...|Davis, Cal .-\Jam. 1-7, 1922. . Nes. Arburma, Hanford, Calif. 
Chicago Vet. Soc..... - fChicago ...ce- ..|2nd Tuesday of each montt|J. B. Jaffray, Chicago, Ill. 
Conestoga Vet.~Club.. .-|Lancaster, Pa.....|/2nd Thursday each month. .JH. B. Brady 
Seas; WS. BO. DOOM... c8 bo. ks EAB. 00000, FDAE oc civccccssced D. M, Comabell, Chicago, IIl. 
Kentucky Vet. Med. Assn. .|Owensboro, ee. eee Chas. ¥ Fisher, Danville, Ky. 
Massachusetts V. A........ Boston, Mass.... |4th Wednesday of month.. |H. W. Pierce, West Medford, Mass. 
Missouri Valley Vet. Assn..}]Omaha, Nebr...... july, are R, F. Bourne, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Montana Vet. Med. Assn...|Billings .......... Se ae H. Marsh, Helena. 
Natl. Assn. of B. A. I..... Meet with A.V.M.AjSept. 5-9, 1922...........+ es Walkley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nebraska Vet. Med. Assn. .|Lincoln .|D C. J. Norden, Lincoln. 
New York S. V. M. Soc. ..|/Syracuse .|C. E. Hayden, Ithaca, N. Y. 
North Carolina S. V. M. A.|Asheville ve . |J. P. Spoon, Burlington, N. a 
North Dakota V. M. tl Se Sey, y, ; . {R. S. Amadon, Agri. .. . Dak. 
Northern Tier Vet. Club... Williamsport, = 3: ee een E. B. Mayer, ‘Canton. 
Philadelphia Vet. Club..... Philadelphia . C. S. Rockwell, 5128 Rarataas, Phila. 
San Joaquin Valley V. M. A.|\Davis, Calif.. .-anuery 2-7, 1922 ..... 40. B. Winteringham, Fresno, Calif. 
South Dakota V. M. Assn...|Sioux Falls. peeticy, 1922 ...0secsccess W. J. Joseph, Iroquois, a 
Southern Cal. V. M. Assn. .|Los Angeles — ..|3rd Wednesday of month...JJ. P. Bushong, Los Angeles. 
Southeastern States V. M. A. Nashville, Tenn... |March RS. 0. BOO wceeess J. I. Handley, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southeastern Mich. V. M. A Detroit, Mich..... 2nd Wednesday, January, |H. P. Hoskins, Box 471, Detroit, 

April, July October ...... Mich. 

an W. BE -Anee......- Salt Lake City ..../October, each year........ E. A. Bundy, Ogden. 
V. M. Assn. of N. Y. City. .|338 E. 26th St..../1st Wednesday of month... |J. E. Crawford, Far Rockaway. 
Wash. State Col..V. M. A..|Wash. State Coll..|2nd & 4th Tuesday of month|S. Worley, College Sta. 
Western Pa. Vet. Club...../Pittsburgh ........|3rd Tuesday of month..... Fred Weitzel, Pittsburgh. 
Wisconsin V. M. Assn Marinette, SY Re eee O. H. Eliason, Madison. 
York Co.-V. M. Soc....... oN ae ee lst Tuesday March, June. |E. S. Bausticker, York, Pa. 
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J. A. H. Winslow, of Cooperstown, into one of the best auctioneers in the state. 
North Dakota, passed away at his home No- Dr. Winslow had a wide range of friendships 
vember 22. Death came as the culmination and his sudden taking away will prove a 
of a three years’ struggle with Brights disease source of sorrow to each and all of his many 
and he is survived by a wife and two 
daughters. 

Dr. Winslow was one of the pioneers of the 
veterinary profession in North Dakota. He 
graduated from the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege in the spring of 1897 and settled in Coop- : rae } 
erstown in the fall of the same year. He Medical Association at its recent annual meet- 
built up an excellent practice and took a keen ing at Columbus. Cliffe is one of the old 
interest in the building up of the livestock suard, a pioneer, a practitioner of the highest 
industry of his community. In addition to order and an uplifter of the profession. The 
his activities as a practitioner he developed honor is well deserved. 


close friends. 


G. W. Cliffe, of Upper Sandusky, was 
elected president of the Ohio State Veterinary 
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COLORADO VETERINARIANS MEET 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Colo- 
rado Veterinary Medical Association was held 
at Denver on January 19th. 


The chief items of business were reception 
of the report of the committee on the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association; the de- 
cision to withhold further publication of pro- 
ceedings for another year; the adoption of the 
idea of an animal anesthetic law in principle, 
as presented by the Blue Cross Society; the 
decision to hold a three day summer session 
and the decision to hold a two day winter 
session in future. 


The following men were elected to member- 
ship: 


Charles L. Davis, Max C. Grandy, L. P. 
Leavitt, Harry S. Richards, Frank R. Smythe. 


The election of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of the following: 


President, J. F. Meinzer; first vice president, 
C. C. Stewart; second vice president, W. G. 
Blake; secretary-treasurer, I. E. Newsom. 
Executive Committee: M. J. Warner, Wm. B. 
McGuire, A. G. Wadleigh. 


Dr. G. W. Stiles presented a paper on farm 
sanitation, in which he called attention to con- 
siderable laxity in this respect. Dr. Stiles 
spoke particularly of the water and food sup- 
ply, illustrating his paper from cases of his 
own experience and laboratory examinations 
made in connection with his work as Patholo- 
gist for the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Dr. A. N. Carroll presented a paper in which 
he outlined a plan for the coordination and 
unification of all veterinary societies. He stated 
that a committee from the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association was working on the 
same idea. Following the reading of the 
paper, the Association adopted the plan in 
principle and appointed a committee for fur- 
thering the idea. 


Dr. W. E. Howe reported on the tuberculo- 
sis conference at Chicago, and Dr. C. G. Lamb 
on the meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. 


Dr. Geo. H. Glover read a paper on pos- 
terior paralysis in swine, in which he brought 
out that the present knowledge indicated that 
the disease was due to a food deficiency, pos- 
sibly being some vitamine. It was reported 
that Dr. B. F. Davis of Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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inary Medical Association and thrice served on 
its executive committee. In 1915 he was elected 
president of the A. V. M. A., and later a mem- 
ber of the executive board for the fifth dis- 
trict, a position he occupied until last year, 
when ill health prevented him from becoming 
a candidate for reelection. 

He leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 

The remembrance he leaves, the only monu- 
ment he will need, is far more precious than 
praises on carved stone, which gold may pur- 
chase or power command. 

Should this humble tribute to his memory 
add in the least to the brightness or duration 
of that remembrance, the author will feel the 
sweet reward of having paid his double debt 
of gratitude to the truth and to the memory 
of a worthy colleague.—E. L. Quitman. 


The Virginia Meeting 

The Virginia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met in regular session in Richmond, Va., 
on January 12-13. This was one of the best 
meetings in its history. The papers and dis- 
cussions were of high order. 

Dr. Kaupp of Raleigh, N. C., gave a very 
interesting report and discussion on diseases 
of fowls; Dr. White of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C., discussed hog 
cholera. Greetings from Dr. J. F. Devine who 
appeared on our program the year previous 
were announced. 

The banquet which took place at 1:30 on the 
13th was the event of the Association. We 
had gathered around the board, Governor 
Westmoreland Davis, Lt. Governor elect 
West, Attorney General Saunders, and a num- 


ber of senators and representatives. The. 


toasts given by these gentlemen were timely. 
The association adjourned to meet in Blacks- 
burg, Va., at the Agricultural College on July 
13-14, 1922. 

W. G. Chrisman, Secretary. 


An application for skin eruptions that gives 


good results consists of: pyoktannin solution 
5%, picric acid solution 2%; Therapogen, of 
each 1 dram; alcohol, 4 ounces; witch hazel, 
12 ounces; glycerine, 1 dram; compound tinc- 
ture of lavender, % dram. Arsenic internally 
is helpful—G. G. Blank. 


Dr. Walter J. Crocker, who has been pro- 
fessor of pathology and bacteriology in the 
school of veterinary medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has become associated 
with the Globe Laboratories, Fort Worth, 
Texas, as pathologist and bacteriologist. 


Dr. John Wilson, of Malta Bend, has been 
appointed state veterinarian of Missouri, vic: 
Dr. D. F. Luckey, resigned. 


Dr. R. A. Moore, Frankfort, Indiana, was 
seriously wounded by falling upon a scalpel 
carried in his pocket in attempting to retrieve 
a hog which broke loose while undergoing an 
operation for hernia. On stooping over to 
seize the hog the knife penetrated his side 
and produced a wound that nearly proved 
fatal from hemorrhage. 


More than a hundred horses have died in 
Coles county, Illinois, from a disease that has 
been attributed to’ forage poisoning sustained 
in the stalk fields. State Veterinarian Laird 
has appointed a committee to investigate the 
trouble and to decide upon the virtues of 
botulinus antitoxin in the control and treat- 
ment of such conditions. 

This is an old trouble in Illinois, having 
been the subject of much controversy fo: 
years and of investigation by the publi 
authorities charged with the health of liv 
stock. 


Dr. Wiseman, veterinarian of Messenger. 
Minnesota, has purchased an interest in Th« 
Waller Drug Store of that city. 


In referring to the annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen, reports “All ap 
peared prosperous and radiated optimism.” 


Dr. L. F. Conti, a captain in the veterinary 
corps, A. E. F., and formerly veterinarian in 
charge of the Cutter Laboratories’ Hog Serum 
Plant at Berkeley, Calif., is now associated 
with Dr. J. E. Van Sant of Bakersfield, Cali’. 
Dr. Conti is a specialist on canine and feline 
diseases. 


The annual conference of veterinarians at 
Cornell University was featured by an address 


by Dean Moore, entitled “Diet in Its Relation. 


to the Health of Domestic Animals,” 
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Rhode Island Veterinary Medical Association 
Holds Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
The Rhode Island Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held their eighteenth annual meeting 
at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence, D. I. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year were 


as follows: President, Dr. J. M. Armstrong of _ 


East Providence, R. I; First Vice President, 
Dr. J. S. Pollard, of Providence; Second Vice 
President, Dr. C. T. Frey, of Riverpoint; Sec- 
retary, Dr. G. L. Salisbury, Jr., of Wickford, 
k. I.; Treasurer, Dr. T. E. Robinson, of West- 
erly, a 

His Excellency, Governor E. J. San Souci, 
was unanimously elected an honorary member. 

Reports of Committees and of several inter- 
esting cases occupied the greater part of the 
afternoon.—Dr.:G. L. Salisbury, Secretary. 


Iowa Veterinary Association, 34th Annual 
Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa, January 
17, 18, 19, 1922 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Veterinary Association was held at the 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa, on January 
17th, 18th and 19th. The meeting was one 
of the most successful in the history of the 
Association both from the standpoint of at- 
tendance and interest in all sessions of the 
program. Approximately 350 veterinarians 
were in attendance. Good fellowship and a 
general feeling of optimism prevailed. Par- 
ticularly evident was a feeling that every 
eligible veterinarian in Iowa should become a 
member of the Association and take an active 
part in promoting its interests, which are the 
interests of the veterinary profession. 
Association Shows Remarkable Growth 
Thirty-six new applicants for membership 
were approved at the business session which 
gives the Association a total active member- 
ship of 496. Enough applications have been 
received since the meeting to total 500. Fol- 
lowing the meeting in Des Moines, 125 veteri- 
narians attended a one day’s clinical program 
arranged by the Veterinary Division of the 
Iowa State College at Ames which was de- 
voted to the subject of sterility in cattle. 


The Program 

Following the address of President A. Kad- 
erabek of Fort Dodge on the opening day, a 
paper entitled “Business Aspects of Veteri- 
nary Practice,” by Dr. D. M. Campbell of 
Chicago, Illinois, editor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, was presented. In the afternoon, Pro- 
fessor John M. Evvard, of Ames, an authority 


on cattle and swine feeding, presented a much 
appreciated address on “The Feeding of Min- 
erals to Live Stock,” and various other phases 
of practical cattle and swine feeding. Profes- 
sor Evvard produced experimental data on 
results of feeding various rations and mineral 
mixtures emphasizing that the veterinarian 
should be thoroughly familiar with such data 
as the live stock man to whom he is an 
adviser. 

The remainder of the first afternoon was 
devoted to the subject of tuberculosis. Dr. J. 
A. Kiernan, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C., presented an excel- 
lent address outlining the “Progress in the 
Eradication of Tuberculosis in Live Stock,” 
followed by Drs. R. A. Moye of Manson and 
J. H. McLeod of Charles City who presented 
papers entitled, “Interest of the Small Town 
in Tuberculosis Control,” and “The Tubercu- 
losis Situation” respectively, in which phases 
of the subject were discussed of direct im- 
portance to the practicing veterinarian inter- 
ested in stimulating interest in tuberculosis 
control in his own community and with par- 
ticular emphasis on methods of promoting 
public sentiment toward guarding the milk 
supply to the average small town. A general 
discussion on tuberculosis control followed, 
led by Dr. Peter Malcolm, state veterinarian. 

Message from Dinsmore 

On Wednesday morning, Wayne Dinsmore, 
secretary of the Horse Association of Amer- 
ica, gave an illustrated talk on “America’s 
Greatest Engine—the Horse—an Animal 
Motor.” Mr. Dinsmore emphasized the 
strategic position which the veterinarian oc- 
cupies for encouraging increased horse pro- 
duction in his community and offered to furn- 
ish valuable data which might be used in 
counteracting truck and tractor propaganda, 
and also serve to strengthen the veterinarian 


‘with his clients by furnishing him usable 


information relative to practical hitches, prob- 
lems of draft, etc. 


Surgery Not Omitted 

The remainder of Wednesday forenoon was 
devoted to papers and discussions on surgical 
topics. Drs. W. A. Aitken and G. W. McNutt 
of Ames presented an illustrated talk on the 
“Sinuses of the Ox,” which was followed by 
a practical discussion by Dr. H. E. Bemis of 
Ames, on “Some Surgical Operations in Cat- 
tle.” Dr. Bemis discussed proper methods of 


' draining the sinuses in cattle, also operations 


on the eye, rumen, removal of actinomycotic 
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growths and other tumors, and surgical drain- 
age of certain areas. Dr. O. N. Schultz of 
Latimer presented a paper, “Operative Treat- 
ment of Umbilical Hernia in the Male Pig,” 
followed by a paper on “Obstructive Hyper 
emia Treatment in Veterinary Practice,” by 
Dr. W. E. Norden of Avoca. Dr. J. S 
Schoenenberger of Winterset gave a practical! 
talk on “Methods of Animal Restraint,” in 
which time saving methods in general prac- 
tice were illustrated. 
Interesting Case Reports 

On Wednesday afternoon, following a num- 
ber of case reports by Dr. H. L. McMillan of 
Estherville on “Fractures” and “The Use of 
Acriflavine in Open Joints,” and by Dr. R. J. 
Laird of Algona on “Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
in Cattle,” a paper entitled “Botulism in the 
Field” by Dr. John B. Bryant of Mt. Vernon 
was presented. Following this Dr. A. Eich- 
horn of Pearl River, N. Y., gave a highly in- 
teresting talk in which he reviewed the prog- 
ress made in the control of infectious 
diseases of animals dwelling particularly on 
rabies, anthrax, black leg, hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia and hog cholera. Dr. Ejichhorn’s 
address brought out many questions and 
interesting discussion. 

Business Session 

Thursday forenoon was devoted largely to 
a business session including reports of the 
Committee on Legislation by Dr. C. H. Stange 
and the report of the Executive Committee 
by the secretary, H. D. Bergman. The secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report showed the Association 
to be in good financial condition. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the new year: 
President, E. A. Buxton, Vinton; first vice- 
president, H. R. Wesson, Scranton; second 
vice-president, Guy S. Jones, Rockwell City; 
secretary-treasurer, H. D. Bergman, Ames 
(reelected); member of Executive Board, John 
Patterson, Hedrick. During the business ses- 
sion considerable interest and discussion 
developed relative to inviting the American 
Veterinary - Medical Association to meet in 
Des Moines in 1923. Following discussion by 
various members and the secretary of the 
Convention Bureau of the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Association ‘voted 
unanimously to invite the A. V. M. A. to 
meet in Des Moines in 1923. 

“Our Knowledge of Swine Diseases,” by 
Dr. C. H: Stange of Ames. Dr. Stange em- 
phasized the importance of veterinarians rec- 
ognizing hog cholera as the most important 
most prevalent and highly fatal disease of 
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hogs, avoiding the use of immunizing agents, 
the value of which is questionabie or unknown, 
and of studying more closely the housing, 
feeding and care of swine. 

Dr. Chas. Murray of Ames presented an in- 
structive paper on “Diseases of Poultry” in 
which the importance of this field of practice 
was emphasized and “enumerated the most 
prevalent disease of poultry, outlining pre- 
yventive measures and treatment. 

Dr. E. A. Logan of Kansas City, Kansas, 
presented an interesting paper on “Immunity, 
its Theories and How Produced.” 

A Question Box opened during the day 
precipitated some very interesting discussions 
along various lines of importance to the 
profession. 

Dr. S. H. Johnston of Carroll presented an 
excellent report from the Committee on Res- 
olutions, covering the matter of overcharging 
by veterinarians.—H. D. Bergman, Secy. 


How It’s Done in Ohio 

In order to obtain a permit for hog cholera 
virus and serum in Ohio, by a person not a 
veterinarian, the following procedure must be 
followed, according to an announcement made 
by Director of Agriculture L. J. Taber: 

Obtain a personal interview with the state 
veterinarian at Columbus. 

Go to the serum farm and give a practical 
demonstration of knowledge and proficiency 
in handling virus and serum. 

Sign a statement agreeing not to use virus 
or serum on any hogs not actually owned by 
the applicant. 

Having observed this formula the farmer or 
hog owner desiring hog cholera serum or virus 
will be given a permit—Ohio Grange Monthly. 


Wisconsin Leads 

‘Wisconsin now occupies first place in the 
number of tuberculosis free accredited herds, 
according to the statement of the State Agri- 
cultural Department. The state now has 1,309 
fully accredited herds, with 2,900 head; 1,588 
once tested free herds, with 36,004 head; and 
3,224 herds under supervision, with 78,275 
head. There are now about 1,000 applications 
for the testing service. 


Drs. E. M. Rogers, Jr., and J. C. Barbee of 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin, have formed a partner- 
ship and will continue business at the estab- 
lishment of the former. 
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FER-SUL 


DO YOU KEEP FER-SUL IN 
YOUR PHARMACY? 


If not, try it and be convinced that you 
need no other iron preparation in your 
practice, either for internal or external 
use. 


Try it and be convinced that it is su- 
perior to the coal tar derivatives as a 
wound antiseptic and general disinfect- 


ant. 


As a styptic it combines its highly 
potent antiseptic powers to a hemastatic 
influence much greater than Monsell’s 
Solution. 


Try it in Chronic Diarrhea of cattle, 
horses, dogs and fowls, in Johne's Dis- 
ease and all Gastro-Intestinal Catarrhs. 
Try it to rid the intestinal tract of 
worms in any of the domestic animals. 
It is Hematic, Tonic, Vermicide, Disin- 
fectant and Deodorant. 

It is a wine-colored liquid containing 46 
per cent of ferric sulphate—an original 
and unique commercial product found 


to possess high therapeutic merit. 


Send for hand book on Fer-Sul for vet- 


erinarians, 


The Westmoreland 


Chemical and Color 
Company 


22nd and Westmoreland Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 

ASSOCIATION PLACE DATE SECRETARY 
Alabama Vet. Med. Assn...|Auburn, Ala.......|March, 1922...........00.4 c. 4. Gos. Auburn, Ala. 
American Vet. Med. Assn. .|St. SS Ns o able sc snpocvsueuns jritataeweed N. Mayo, Ravenswood, Chicago. 
cen cee V. OE A... 1 awie, (CB. .s.cccsctpR: Boy BPE. 000 0 veweeess Jos. . Arburma, Hanford, Calif. 
Chicago Vet. Soc.......... ee ee eee 2nd Tuesday of each gg . B. Jaffray, Chicago, Ill. 
Conestoga Vet. Club....... Lancaster, Pa..... 2nd ee each month. B. Brady. 
Illinois S. V. M. Assn...... Sg F<" “Se August, 1922 ......... co M. Campbell, Chicago, Ill. 
Kentucky Vet. Med. Assn..|Owensboro, Ky....|Feb, 8-9, 1922..........0.. Chas. W. Fisher, Danville, Ky. 
Massachusetts V. A....... Boston, Mass.... |4th Wednesday of month.. |H. W. Pierce, West Medford, Mass. 
Missouri Valley Vet. Assn..}Omaha, Nebr...... RS | Ree R. F. Bourne, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Montana Vet. Med. Assn...|Billings .......... TR. es H. Marsh, Helena. 
Natl. Assn. of B. A. I..... Meet with A.V.M.A/Sept. 5-9, 1922............ Ss ae Sr a Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nebraska Vet. Med. Assn..jLincoln .......... on, Ci Mevaccastesas C. J. Norden, Lincoln. 
New York S. V. M. Soc.../Syracuse ......... DES sence cesveosieneccens C. E. Hayden, Ithaca, N. Y. 
North Carolina S. V. M. A.|Asheville .......:. RR TONER 3 ss sic dnen-05k owes J. P. Spoon, Burlington, “a C. 
North Dakota V. M. Assn..|/Fargo ..........+. by ARR 3" x. &, —" Agri. . . Dak. 
Northern Tier Vet. Club...|Williamsport, Pa. |Feb. 9, 1922,...,......... E. B. yer, Canton, 
Aaa ac Vet. Club..... Philadelphia -...... 4th Tuesday of month.... he Reckwcil, 5128 Pattee, Phila. 
San Joaquin Valley V. M. A.|Davis, Calif...... January 1-7, 1922 ..... 00% H. . Winteringham, Fresno, Calif. 
South Dakota V. M. Assn...|Sioux Falls....... ee a Pea W. J oseph, Iroquois, S. D. 
Southern Cal. V. M. Assn..}/Los Angeles ..... 3rd Wednesday of month...|J. ushong, Los Angeles. 
Southeastern States V. M. . Nashville, Tenn...|March 13, 14, 1922....... . I Handley, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southeastern Mich. V. M. A.|Detroit, Mich..... 2nd Wednesday, January, |H. P. Hoskins, Box 471, Detroit, 

April, July October ich. 

es: SS. VV. Mi. Aam....... Salt Lake City ..../October, each year........ E. A. Bundy, Ogden. 
V. M. Assn. of N. Y. City. ./338 E. 26th St....]/1st Wednesday of month... |f. E. Crawford, Far Rockaway. 
Wash. State Col. V. M. A..|Wash. State Coll..|2nd & 4th Tuesday of month|S. Wot College Sta. 
Western Pa. Vet. Club.....|Pittsburgh ....... .|3rd Tuesday of month..... Fred Weitzel, Pittsburgh. 
Wisconsin V. M. Assn..... RERTIROTIG, “WI8... | Ns. BOB c 005s ko ssbenvees 0. A. Eliason, Madison. 
Ware aoe, VE. BOC. co 50s ARO, POosascctawe lst Tuesday March, June. |E. S. Bausticker, York, Pa. 

























TO GIVE SATISFACTION 












PRICES 
SINGLE BOTTLE $ 200 
Y4 002. AND ONE FREE 8.00 
Y2 007. AND TWO FREE 8.00 
1 0OZ. AND FOUR FREE 15.00 
2 DOZ. AND EIGHT FREE 23.00 





DISTRIBUTORS 
SOUTHERN STATES 


KENTUCKY SERUM Co. 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 


FOR SPLINTS, SPAVINS, CURBS, SIDEBONES, ™ PRE ay ceo ada 
INFLAMED TENDONS, BURSAL LAMENESS, ETC. . (= 


—_ 
WRITE FOR CANADA PRICES TO 
MANUFACTURED AND FULLY PROTECTED BY THE WINGATE CHEMICAL veri 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., HUDSON, N. 7“ 























J. A. H. Winslow, of Cooperstown, into one of the best auctioneers in the state. 
North Dakota, passed away at his home No- Dr. Winslow had a wide range of friendships 
vember 22. Death came as the culmination and his sudden taking away will prove a 
of a three years’ struggle with Brights disease source of sorrow to each and all of his many 
and he is survived by a wife and two 
daughters. 

Dr. Winslow was one of the pioneers of the 
veterinary profession in North Dakota. He 
graduated from the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege in the spring of 1897 and settled in Coop- 
erstown in the fall of the same year. He 
built up an excellent practice and took a keen 
interest in the building up of the livestock uard, a pioneer, a practitioner of the highest 
industry of his community. In addition to order and an uplifter of the profession. The 
his activities as a practitioner he developed honor is well deserved. 


close friends. 


Dr. G. W. Cliffe, of Upper Sandusky, was 
elected president of the Ohio State Veterinary 
Medical Association at its recent annual meet- 
ing at Columbus. Cliffe is one of the old 
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THE CORN STATES SERUM CO. 


LABORATORIES 
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The Best Judges Use 


EAGLE 


“The Ace of All Serums” 


Service Station Addresses 
THE EAGLE Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 
THE EAGLE CoO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
THE EAGLE CoO., 
Galesburg, Ill. 
THE EAGLE CoO., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE EAGLE CoO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
DR. W. G. COOK, 
Findlay, Ohio. 
OHIO VETERINARY SUPPLY CO., 
Washington, C. H., Ohio. 
H. M. ATHERTON, 
"—- _— Ave., N. W., Washington, 


























COLORADO VETERINARIANS MEET 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Colo- 
rado Veterinary Medical Association was held 
at Denver on January 19th. 


The chief items of business were reception 
of the report of the committee on the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association; the de- 
cision to withhold further publication of pro- 
ceedings for another year; the adoption of the 
idea of an animal anesthetic law in principle, 
as presented by the Blue Cross Society; the 
decision to hold a three day summer session 
and the decision to hold a two day winter 
session in future. 


The following men were elected to member- 
ship: 

Charles L. Davis, Max C. Grandy, L. P. 
Leavitt, Harry S. Richards, Frank R. Smythe. 


The election of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of the following: 


President, J. F. Meinzer; first vice president, 
C. C. Stewart; second vice president, W. G. 
Blake; secretary-treasurer, I. E. Newsom. 
Executive Committee: M. J. Warner, Wm. B. 
McGuire, A. G. Wadleigh. 


Dr. G. W. Stiles presented a paper on farm 
sanitation, in which he called attention to con- 
siderable laxity in this respect. Dr. Stiles 
spoke particularly of the water and food sup- 
ply, illustrating his paper from cases of his 
own experience and laboratory examinations 
made in connection with his work as Patholo- 
gist for the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Dr. A. N. Carroll presented a paper in which 
he outlined a plan for the coordination and 
unification of all veterinary societies. He stated 
that a committee from the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association was working on the 
same idea. Following the reading of the 
paper, the Association adopted the plan in 
principle and appointed a committee for fur- 
thering the idea. 


Dr. W. E. Howe reported on the tuberculo- 
sis conference at Chicago, and Dr. C. G. Lamb 
on the meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. 


Dr. Geo. H. Glover read a paper on pos- 
terior paralysis in swine, in which he brought 
out that the present knowledge indicated that 
the disease was due to a food deficiency, pos- 
sibly being some vitamine. It was reported 
that Dr. B. F. Davis of Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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had excellent results in feeding carrots to 
affected animals. 

Dr. R. F. Bourne read a paper on vitamines 
in which he went into considerable detail in 
outlining this new addition to our knowledge. 


Drs. Roberts and Ronsee of Turlock, Calif., 
have built a veterinary hospital of sufficient 
pretentions to have attracted the attention of 
the local press. The hospital is known as the 
Turlock Veterinary Hospital, containing in ad- 
dition to the usual accommodations for all ani- 
mals, a large operating room and pathological 
laboratories. They have also installed a large 
Babcock tester, which will be at the disposal 
of the dairy farmers of-that district. 





The Veterinary Medical Association of Jay 
ind Randolph counties, Indiana, met Wednes- 
day, Dec. 9, at Redkey, Indiana. The sessions 
were held at the offices of Dr. Roy Peters. 

Those present were: Drs. F. W. Fry, C. V. 
Gott, J. R. Campbell, J. W. Bales, C. Reed, 
W. T. Hinshaw, R. Brooks, C. H. York and 
Roy Peters. 





The Arkansas Veterinary Association will 
meet at Little Rock, Arkansas, on Friday, June 
9, 1922. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
veterinarians by its officers. Dr. Herbert 
Shull is president and Dr. Joe H. Bux is the 
secretary. 


Professor Robert Graham, animal path- 
ologist of the University of Illinois read a 
paper on “Botulism in Animals and its Rela- 
tions to the Disease in Man” illustrated with 
stereopticon views at the 50th annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association, 
at New York City, November 17, 1921. * 


Says Veterinarians Are Needed 


With 163 freshman enrolled in the veter- 
inary colleges of today in the United States, 
Dean David S. White of the college of veter- 
inary medicine of the Ohio State University, 
views with concern the decrease in total en- 
rollment from 3,161 to 641 in the last five 
years. During the same period the number of 
schools in the country has diminished from 21 
to 13. The prevalent idea that with the in- 
creasing use of motor vehicles the veterinarian 
is not needed, is fallacious, says Dr. White.— 
Ohio Farmer. 
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Have you ever heard the 
story of the man who 
boasted of his ability to 
whip anybody in the 
U.S. A.? 


Well, one time he took 


in too much territory. 


Some commercial concerns, in 
their quest for business, do 
this same thing. 


We are located in the heart of 
the Corn Belt. No one renders 
better service to Illinois, Indi- 
ana and lowa veterinarians 
and no one sells a_ better 
product than 


The Peoria Serum 
Company 


J. F. ROSER, D.V.S., Manager 


Day Phone: Main 6135 
Night Phone: Bluffs 2866 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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FestORiA 


FOSTORIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera 


Serum 


Hog Cholera Virus 


Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 131 


























MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


January 18, 19, 20, 1922. 


The association held its annual meeting in 
the Senate Chamber and was called to order 
by Dr. A. J. Abbott of Marshfield, President, 
and was welcomed by C. P. Norgard, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, who officiated for 
the Governor and was responded to by Dr. 
L. A. Wright of Columbus. 

The first afternoon was devoted to routine 
business and the election of officers. Dr. H. E. 
Horel of Augusta was elected president; G. H. 
Harland of Pewaukee, vice president; W. H 


* Richards of Morrisonvjlle, treasurer; Dr. R. S 


Heer of Platteville succeeds himself as direc 
tor and O. H. Eliason was elected secretary. 

After the business was disposed of, the asso- 
ciation listened to a paper on Mastitis by Dr. 
W. F. Nolechek of Thorp, Wisconsin, and con- 
trol of Roup and Chicken Pox by Dr. A. B. 
Beach of the College of Agriculture. 

The evening session was spent in the study 
of feeding of farm animals and the type and 
breeds of farm poultry. Profs. J. M. Fargo 
and J. G. Halpin of the College of Agriculture 
gave some excellent papers on each subject. 

Thursday morning’s discussion was on the 
subject of Hog Cholera and other related 
swine diseases and Dr. T. P. White of Wash- 
ington, in charge of Hog Cholera Eradication, 
was present and added to the other papers the 
observations of the Bureau on that subject. 

The afternoon discussion was on the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis with special reference to 
the accredited herds and the general program 
was added to by Dr. Enos Day of Chicago, 
special investigator for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry who added materially to the day’s 
program. 

At 6:30 p. m. one hundred and fifty attended 
the banquet in the State Capitol Cafe presided 
over by Dr. C. A. Deadman, and a profitable 
evening was enjoyed by all there. The pro- 
gram was opened by the Honorable John J. 
Blaine, Governor of Wisconsin, who told of 
his appreciation of the work of the veterin- 
arians in Wisconsin in the eradication of ani- 
mal diseases and expressed the hope that 
Wisconsin might soon eradicate tuberculosis 
among cattle within the borders of Wisconsin 
Other speakers were Wayne Dinsmore oi 
Chicago, Secretary of the Horse Association 
of America. Dr. H. D. Pattison of Beloit gave 
a toast to the ladies and brought down the 
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house with many humorous stories which we 
know Dr. Pattison is capable of telling. Dr. 
O. H. Eliason told of his experiences as State 
Veterinarian for the past ten years. Commis- 
sioner C. P. Norgard addressed the banquet 
and told of the department of Agriculture. 
Friday was devoted to an extensive clinic 
at Dr. J. P. West’s hospital on Washington 
avenue. This was very well attended and a 
profitable day was spent. 
O. H. Eliason, Secretary. 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association 

The annual meeting of the South Dakota 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in 
the parlors of the Cataract Hotel at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, on January 16th and 
17th of this year. This meeting was the most 
enthusiastic and best attended meeting that 
the new association has experienced. Every 
member on the program was present to fill 
his engagement and each had an instructive 
paper or talk. The discussions following the 
papers were several times curtailed because of 
the shortage of time. 

The good program on the afternoon of the 
first day was well supplemented by a ban- 
quet given in the evening. After the banquet 
the members attended the Orpheum Theatre 
in a body. 

The following morning the members were 
the guests of John Morrell’s Packing Plant, 
and Sioux Falls Serum Plant. These con- 


cerns held the men’s attention until noon. 


In the afternoon of the second day the re- 
mainder of the program was heard. 

Dr. Spolum of Watertown was elected pres- 
ident, while the old secretary-treasurer was 
re-elected. 

The meeting for next year will be held at 
Sioux Falls in January. 

W. J. Joseph, Secy.-Treas., Iroquois, S. D. 





Dr. C, Barnwell Robinson Dies at Washington 
A veterinarian prominent in the annals of 
the veterinary profession two decades ago, 
Dr. C. Barnwell Robinson, died at his resi- 
dence in Washington, D. C., December 20, 
1921, at the age of 62 years. He was born 
in St. Thomas, Ontario, and is survived by 
his widow and three children, Mrs. Cary R. 
Smith, Charles J., and Joseph R. Robinson. 
Dr. Robinson moved to Washington in 1888 
and occupied the position of city veterinarian. 
In 1894 he founded the U. S. College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons, of which institution there 
are many graduates now prominent in the vet- 
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CORN 
BELT SERUM 
COMPANY 


Est. and Inc. 1913 


We have no surplus of Serum 
carried over from last year. 


If you regard Serum made right, 
and fresh, of value, we have it. ' 


Distributors Zell-Straub V eteri- 
nary Biologies. Our customers 
are our reference. 


Prompt service from 


BROWN & MAYS DRUG CO., 
Quincy, Ill. 

DANVILLE WHOLESALE 
DRUG CO., Danville, Ill. 


DR. M. W. SCOTT, 
Vincennes, Ind. 


CORN BELT SERUM COMPANY, Inc. 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 77. 
LABORATORIES 
215 Winstanley Avenue 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 
cash with order. Add 25c extra for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine 


NOAA 


FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 





PRACTICE FOR SALE—Splendid location, complete 
equipment, will sell at reasonable price on account of 
failing health. Income between $350.00 to $400.00 per 
month. Practice principally bovine and canine. Will sell 
on an inventory of the equipment. Address Dr. A. R. 
Andrews, 720 S. Commercial St., Salem, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—Kyle operating table only slightly used 
and in first-class condition. Cast-iron footboard. Late 
model. Address 666 VETERINARY MEDICINE, 4753 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Practice and hospital county seat, near- 
est graduate eight miles; good practice in dairy district 
of Wisconsin. Address R, VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





PRACTICE FOR SALE—Wisconsin veterinary prac- 
tice and dwelling house, for sale in the heart of a dairy 
district in Wisconsin. For particulars address No. 670, 
ae MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—A very desirable veterinary practice in 
southwestern Wisconsin. An ideal dairy country; prac- 
tice will average between three and four thousand dol- 
lars a year. Office building, automobile and drugs, all 
for $1,000.00. Reason for selling, other business oppor- 
tunities. Don’t pass this up. Get in on the spring 
business. A wonderful opportunity for the right man. 
Address No. 667, VETERINARY MEDICINE, 4753 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








POSITIONS, LOCATIONS, ETC. 





WANTED—Experienced veterinarian to take practice 
in best dairy section in Michigan, to fill place vacant 
through death. No investment required but good refer- 
ences must he furnished as to responsibility and quali- 
fications. Annual income about $6,000.00. Address 
No. 668, VETERINARY MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—To buy good established veterinary prac- 
tice in the west or northwest. Must stand investigation. 
Will pay cash for practice and equipment, or would con- 
sider partnership with reliable man. Address No. 669, 
—— MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





WANTED—Position as assistant by graduate veteri- 
narian, licensed in Texas and Illinois. Accredited for 
— testing. Address Box 384, New Braunfels, 

exas, 





WANTED—To buy practice, partnership or would 
lease by graduate 37 years. Extensive city and country 
experience. Bank and professional references. Would 
consider any proposition. Address No. 665, VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago. . 





KANSAS PRACTICE FOR SALE—Price, $450.00. 
Get full particulars. No other graduate veterinarian here. 
May have just what you want. Address 2962, care 
F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


WANTED-—Silver fox. We pay $500.00 each for fine 
skins. We buy all you supply. Write to us for infor- 
mation as to how to raise the Silver Fox. Duffus Silver 
Fox Store, 21 West 30th St., New York City. 





WANTED TO BUY—Microscope, sufficiently large 
for examination of parasitic eggs. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





I HAVE A FEW PAIR OF REGISTERED SIL- 
ver black foxes for sale. This is the center of the black 
fox industry of the United States. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





WANTED—Position by graduate of the Chicago Veter- 
inary College, single, several years experience; will con- 
sider any position. Address No. 670, care of VETERIN- 
ARY MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





WILL PAY CASH for practice or partnership in 
Ohio. General country practice preferred. Graduate, 16 
years practice. Address No. 669, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats( for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered, or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness Leather, making it into work 
harness when so ordered; or make 
Slaughter Sole '. 

We can tan your calf 
Leather, giving them an elegant grain 
finish in Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet 
or lighter shade. 

Your goods will cost you less than to 
buy them and be worth more. 

r tus catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur coods and game trophies we sell, taxidermy, etc. 

Our Fashion Book, which heretofore has been a separ- 
ate affair, has been incorporated in and madea part of 
our regular catalogue. It has Fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments; also remodel- 
ing and repairing, together with prices and estimates, 
In ordering catalog, write name and address Plain. 

The ree ¢ Frisian Fur Sompeny. 

571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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erinary profession. He was a graduate of the 
Ontario Agricultural College and received his 
veterinary education at the McGill University. 


The Utah Veterinary Medical Association 
met at Logan, Utah, January 20. Dr. H. J. 
Frederick, veterindrian for the Utah Agri- 
cultural College, and Dr. C. L. Henderson of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 





Dr. M. Spolum of Watertown was elected 
president .of the South Dakota Veterinary 
Medical Association, at the last meeting held 
at Sioux Falls, the week of January 22nd. 


Dr. A. B. Musser of Wapakoneta, Ohio, sus- 
tained a serious injury of the spine as a result 
of a fall on the ice and was removed to Lima, 
Ohio, for an X-ray examination for suspected 
fracture of the vertebre. 


The Hudson Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Albany, 
N. Y., February 8, 1922. Dr. C. A. Roig of 
Poughkeepsie is president and Wm. Henry 
Kelly of Albany is secretary-treasurer. 


The veterinarians registered to practice in 
the New Orleans parish, Louisiana, are Drs. 
Jackson, Ford, Johnson, Upton, Ratigan, Kyle, 
McLean, Douglas, Moore, Patterson, Tuck 
and Chapman. 

Dr. Moore is vice president of the A. V. 
M. A. Douglas is noted for his confidence 
in alum as a cure for laminitis and Ratigan 
was a major in the veterinary corps, A. E. F., 
and is now city veterinarian of New Orleans. 


Forty-five veterinarians of South Dakota 
took the federal examination for accredited 
herd tuberculin testing at Sioux Falls, Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. Practical demonstrations were 
given by Dr. G. E. Golden, federal inspector 
at Sioux Falls. 





Dr. Leo A. Doherty has become associated 
with Dr. Schrage in the management of the 
Plymouth Veterinary Hospital, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. Dr. Doherty is a specialist in 
sterility work, and Dr. Schrage is a surgeon of 
enviable reputation. 


Dr. C. E. Reibel has moved from Jessup, 
Iowa, to Oelwein, where he will continue 
practice. Dr. Reibel was a lieutenant in the 
veterinary corps during the war. 
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PRIDE 
In Ownership 


Because it gives long and satisfactory 
service; because it answers the needs of 
practice; because it is a convenience and 
pleases the eye, hundreds of practitioners 
have a just pride in their 


STRASCO CASE 


Approved by Practitioners Everywhere 





A Metal Case That Will Not Rust 
LONG LIFE CONSTRUCTION 


Lacquered zinc sheeting covers a frame of 
light seasoned wood. All edges are bound 
with angle iron and corners are reinforced 
with brass plated angles. 


$15.00 


For this handsome case, including par- 
titions and 21 four-ounce screw-cap bottles 
filled with our most popular tablets. Shipped 
express prepaid. 


A Practical Case at Reasonable 


Prices 

15-in. Case, $6.00 with partitions for 21 
bottles, $7.00. 

17-in. Case, $6.50; with partitions for 24 
bottles, $7.50. 

19-in. Case, $7.00; with partitions for 27 
bottles, $8.50. 
4-ounce, screw-cap bottles to fit, 10c each. 

Catalogue showing complete list of Strasco 
Products on request. Contains full informa- 
tion about case and tablets. 

Practice with a STRASCO CASE. Enjoy 
the convenience and economy the STRASCO 
Case and tablets give. Fill out your order 
now and in a few days you will have the 
finest case you ever saw. 


R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists since 1886 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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: BLoop SALT 


“An opportunity for veterinarians 
presents itself in the introduction into 
America of 


Kossolian Blood Salt 


An English made product, regarded by 
eminent authorities as the greatest condi- 
tioner known for horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, etc. 


THIS unique preparation is unquestionably 
the finest BLOOD PURIFIER and TONIC that 
Science and Veterinary Skill have brought to 
light. To keep the Blood pure and healthy is 
one of the most important laws of both human 
and animal life, and if disregarded disease is 
sure to break out in some form or other. 
Anaemia, Humours, Surfeits, Itching, Nettle- 
rash, etc., all arise from Impure Blood, and to 
properly treat these affections a specialty such 

s “Kossolian” is indispensable. 


It Tones up the System. Does not “Physic.” 
Gives New Life and Vigor. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 
Il-Coendition Delicate Feeders Backward Colts 
Sluggishness Blood Purifying Staring Coat 

We want you to order a trial tin of KOSSO- 
LIAN and we want you to write us for our 
agency proposition. 

THE 2 POUND TRIAL CONTAINER IS $2.00 


In putting KOSSOLIAN products on the 
American market we are soliciting the support 
and co-operation of the veterinary profession. 


KOSSOLIAN COMPANY, INC. 
Grand Central Palace, Lexington Av. & 46th St. 
NEW YORK 




















The summer meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Veterinary Medical Association will be held at 
Marinette, some time during July. The exact 
dates will be announced later. 


Dr. R. M. Ramsey of Mendon, Michigan, 
has moved to Hillsdale, where he will offici- 
ate as the new county veterinarian. 


500 Farmers Attend Vaccination School at 
Iowa State College 

A two,days’ intensiv2 instruction in hog 
sanitation, hog diseases, their cause, preveui- 
tion and control, was given to 500 Iowa 
farmers at the Iowa State College, January 
3 and 4. Dean C. H. Stange, Dr. Charles 
Murray, Dr. K. W. Stouder and Dr. C. H. 
Covault were the principal instructors. A 
final examination was given at the conclusion 
of the course. 

“When we have taught every farmer in the 
corn belt preventive methods of disease con- 
trol, it will no longer be necessary to conduct 
schools in vaccination,” Dean Stange is al- 
leged to have said, according to the local 
press. 


Dr. J. V. Knapp has been appointed State 
Veterinarian of Florida, vice J. W. DeMilley 
resigned. 


A banquet in his honor was held at Val- 
dosta, Georgia, by federal inspectors in charge 
of tuberculosis and tick eradication and visit- 
ing veterinarians. Among those present at 
this affair were: Drs. J. I. Handley, Johns, 
W. D. Martin, J. D. Applewhite, A. L. Hirle- 
man, Sim J. Horn, W. E. White, L. F. 
O’Quinn, E. D. King and W. C. Stroud. 


Dr. C. F. Pauly, formerly of Findlay, IIli- 
nois, after looking over the prospects for vet- 
erinary practice in Saskatchewan, has returned 
to his former home at Canajoharie, New York. 


Mrs. Wm. Madson, beloved wife of Dr. Wm. 
Madson, president of the Northwestern Vet 
erinary Medical Association, died at their 
home, December 19, 1921. Sympathy of the 
veterinary profession goes out to our worthy 
colHeague, whose activities have meant much 
to the veterinarians of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Henry S. Lewis, of Chelsea, Mass., 
died January 14 of pneumonia after a very 
short illness. 
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The Virginia State Veterinary Medical 
Association held its annual -neeting of 1922 
at Richmond, January 12 and 13. The ban- 
quet was attended by the governor of the 
state and other state officials. Dr. W. G. 
Christman of Blacksburg is secretary. 





DEPARTMENT’S DISCOVERY MAY BE 
USEFUL IN HUMAN MEDICINE 
From Division of Publications, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 

The toll exacted from the livestock industry 
by internal parasites such as worms is enor- 
mous, and because of this drain on the herds 
and flocks, the zoologists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture keep up an unflag- 
ging search for chemicals and treatments that 
may be used to combat these organisms. Re- 
cently they have discovered that a certain 
chemical once used in medicine as an anes- 
thetic and now used variously as a fire ex- 
tinguisher, cloth cleaner, insecticide, and sol- 
vent for fats and guns, is very effective as a 
destroyer and expeller of intestinal worms. 
The name of this chemical is carbon tetra- 
chloride. 

The effectiveness of this chemical against 
certain round worms has been announced by 
the department, but what may be the most 
beneficial use has just been brought out by 
tests on animals infested with hookworms. In 
the case of sheep the minimum effective dose 
has not yet been determined, but all the doses 
used, from 12 cubic centimeters to 48, in each 
case given in 2 ounces of castor oil, removed 
all stomach worms and all hookworms. It has 
been equally effective for hookworms in dogs 
and foxes, and has been used with success 
against some of the various kinds of worms 
that infest the digestive tract of pigs. 

The fact that a species of hookworm also 
affects man, makes this discovery of the efti- 
cacy of this chemical against hookworms in 
various animals, of interest to medical men as 
well as to veterinarians and livestock growers. 
Medical men are now trying it out at several 
places as a possible cure for hookworm disease 
in man, and it gives promise of success. As 
a result of the work so far completed, scien- 
tists in the Bureau of Animal Industry con- 
sider that this drug will prove of special value 
in the removal of the various kinds of blood- 
sucking worms in domestic animals. 
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STOLL 
STAY-THERE 


The identification tag for animais that IS satisfactory. Used 
by the B. A. I., most states, and hundreds of veterinary prac- 
titioners. Write for sample and price. An ear mark for every 
purpose. M. H. STOLL Colorado Springs, Col. 








“FARM AND 
HOME THERAPY 
WITH IODINE” 


FREE BOOK 


Tells how to use this powerful antiseptic 
remedy in a hundred different ways in 
household and on farm. Beneficial for 
man and beast. Write for copy. 


CHILEAN IODINE PRODUCERS 


25 Madison Avenue New York 

















Raise Silver Fox 


A new and logical field for the 
veterinarian. Be the first in your 
district to engage in this wonder- 
ful and profitable industry. Write 
today for particulars about our 


special offer to veterinarians. 


J. P. DUFFUS 


21 West 30th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Mississippi State Veterinary Medical 
Association 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi State Veterinary Medical Association 
convened in Gulfport on January 23rd and 24th 
with eighty-three members and friends in at- 
tendance. The convention was opened by a 
splendid address of welcome by the Mayor of 
Gulfport to which a response was made by 
Dr. J. A. Barger of Jackson, Mississippi. 


The following is the program rendered: 


“Tuberculosis Eradication and Control 
Work”—Dr. Elmer Lash, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. “The Treatment 
of Stomach and Intestinal Worms of Cattle 
and Calves”—Dr.. Dikmans, University of 
Louisiana, and Dr. Gandy, Assistant State 
Veterinarian of Louisiana. “The Review of 
Progress Made in the Control of Infectious 
Diseases of Animals’”—Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, 
Pearl River, New York. “Anthrax and Its 
Control”—Dr. S. H. Wood, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; Discussion by Dr. O. M. Norton, Greene- 
ville, Mississippi; Dr. E. B. Mount, Cleveland, 
Mississippi; and Dr. C. C. Brown, Assistant 
Veterinarian of Tennessee. “Botulinus and 
Botulinus Antitoxin’—Dr. C. E. Salsbery, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Discussion by A. Eichhorn, 
S. E. Osborne and others. “Things We Are 
Up Against in Everyday Practice”’—Dr. C. L. 
Duckworth, Brookhaven, Mississippi; and Dr. 
I. W. Edwards, - Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
“Swamp Fever, Differential Diagnosis and 
Treatment”—Drs. W. L. Gates and M. J, 
Luster, Clarksdale, Mississippi. “Veterinary 
Education”—Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veterin- 
arian, Auburn, Alabama. 

All of these subjects dealt with were per- 
tinent to the practitioners of this section and 
considerable valuable information was _ ob- 
tained. 

Anthrax which claims a toll of many hun- 
dred animals each year in the delta section of 
this State and where it is considered by a 
great many that the organism is more virulent 
than in other sections of the country was 
possibly the subject given the most attention 
. at the convention, and it is considered fortun- 
ate that Drs. Eichhorn, Salsbery, Wood and 
Cary were present and furnished additional in- 
formation regarding the control of this dis- 
ease. 

A large buck deer which had been killed 
by Drs. E. C. O’Neal, D. J. Bynacker and S. H. 
Davis the previous day formed a part of the 
men: cf the sumptuous banquet which was 


served to the members, friends and ladies at 
the conclusion of the first day of the conven- 
tion. The second day was devoted entirely 
to sight-seeing along the Gulf coast which is 
known as Mississippi’s winter playground. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. J. A. Barger, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, president; Dr. M. J. Luster, Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi, first vice president; Dr. I. W. 
Edwards, Vicksburg, Mississippi, second vice 
president; Dr. H. L. Fry, Jackson, Mississippi, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Report of Practitioner’s Short Course at Ames 

The annual meeting for practitioners given 
under the auspices of the Practitioners Course 
Fund was held at Ames, January 20, 1922. The 
meeting was given over to a consideration of 
the diseases of breeding animals. 

One hundred and twenty-five veterinarians 
from the state and surrounding states were 
present and showed a great interest in the sub- 
ject presented. This number represents about 
one sixth or one seventh of the total number 
of practicing veterinarians in Iowa and indi- 
cates the importance of this subject and the 
interest being taken in helping to solve the 
problems of the breeders of livestock. 

The program for the day was as follows: 
10:00 to 10:30 a. m.—Registration. 10:30 to 
12:30 a. m.—Lecture and demonstration on the 
normal genital tract of the cow at various 
stages of the estrus cycle. 1:30 to 5:30 p. m.— 
Lecture on the most common causes of steril- 
ity in cattle in Iowa followed by a demonstra- 
tion of the technique of the surgical treatment 
of sterility. 

In demonstrating the normal, freshly dis- 
sected specimens, three living animals, and one 
anatomical specimen of the entire animal sus- 
pended in the normal position in a fresh state 
with all organs in their normal relation to each 
other were used. 

In demonstrating the abnormal, nine clini- 
cal cases provided by the clinic staff affected 
with varidus conditions, and a number of 
pathological specimens in a fresh state ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Dr. L. Enos 
Day of Chicago and Dr. C. W. Deming oi 
Des Moines, were used. 5 


A new testing device, in reality nothing 
more than the old lactometer, recommended as 
a substitute for the Babcock tester, was given 
a trial at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
and found to be unreliable, 
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had excellent results in feeding carrots to 
affected animals. 

Dr. R. F. Bourne read a paper on vitamines 
in which he went into considerable detail in 
outlining this new addition to our knowledge. 


Drs. Roberts and Ronsee of Turlock, Calif., 
have built a veterinary hospital of sufficient 
pretentions to have attracted the attention of 
the local press. The hospital is known as the 
Turlock Veterinary Hospital, containing in ad- 
dition to the usual accommodations for all ani- 
mals, a large operating room and pathological 
laboratories. They have also installed a large 
Babcock tester, which will be at the disposal 
of the dairy farmers of that district. 





The Veterinary Medical Association of Jay 
and Randolph counties, Indiana, met Wednes- 
day, Dec. 9, at Redkey, Indiana. The sessions 
were held at the offices of Dr. Roy Peters. 

Those present were: Drs. F. W. Fry, C. V. 
Gott, J. R. Campbell, J. W. Bales, C. Reed, 
W. T. Hinshaw, R. Brooks, C. H. York and 
Roy Peters. 





The Arkansas Veterinary Association will 
meet at Little Rock, Arkansas, on Friday, June 
9, 1922. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
veterinarians by its officers. Dr. Herbert 
Shull is president and Dr. Joe H. Bux is the 
secretary. 


Professor Robert Graham, animal path- 
ologist of the University of Illinois read a 
paper on “Botulism in Animals and its Rela- 
tions to the Disease in Man” illustrated with 
stereopticon views at the 50th annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association, 
at New York City, November 17, 1921. 


Says Veterinarians Are Needed 

With 163 freshman enrolled in the veter- 
inary colleges of today in the United States, 
Dean David S. White of the college of veter- 
inary medicine of the Ohio State University, 
views with concern the decrease in total en- 
rollment from 3,161 to 641 in the last five 
years. During the same period the number of 
schools in the country has diminished from 21 
to 13. The prevalent idea that with the in- 
creasing use of motor vehicles the veterinarian 
is not needed, is fallacious, says Dr. White. — 
Ohio Farmer. 
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Have you ever heard the 
story of the man who 
boasted of his ability to 
whip anybody in the 
U.S. m2 


Well, one time he took 
in too much territory. 


Some commercial concerns, in 
their quest for business, do 
this same thing. 


We are located in the heart of 
the Corn Belt. No one renders 
better service to Illinois, Indi- 
ana and lowa veterinarians 
and no one sells a_ better 
product than 


The Peoria Serum 
Company 
J. F. ROSER, D.V.S., Manager 


Day Phone: Main 6135 
Night Phone: Bluffs 2866 


ILLINOIS 
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FOSTORIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera 


Serum 


Hog Cholera Virus 


Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 131 




















MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


January 18, 19, 20, 1922. 


The association held its annual meeting in 
the Senate Chamber and was called to order 
by Dr. A. J. Abbott of Marshfield, President, 
and was welcomed by C. P. Norgard, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, who officiated for 


‘the Governor and was responded to by Dr. 


L. A. Wright of Columbus. 

The first afternoon was devoted to routine 
business and the election of officers. Dr. H. E. 
Horel of Augusta was elected president; G. H. 
Harland of Pewaukee, vice president; W. H. 
Richards of Morrisonville, treasurer; Dr. R. S. 
Heer of Platteville succeeds himself as direc- 
tor and O. H. Eliason was elected secretary. 

After the business was disposed of, the asso- 
ciation listened to a paper on Mastitis by Dr. 
W. F. Nolechek of Thorp, Wisconsin, and con- 
trol of Roup and Chicken Pox by Dr. A. B. 
Beach of the College of Agriculture. 

The evening session was spent in the study 
of feeding of farm animals and the type and 
breeds of farm poultry. Profs. J. M. Fargo 
and J. G. Halpin of the College of Agriculture 
gave some excellent papers on each subject. 

Thursday morning’s discussion was on the 
subject of Hog Cholera and other related 
swine diseases and Dr. T. P. White of Wash- 
ington, in charge of Hog Cholera Eradication, 
was present and added to the other papers the 
observations of the Bureau on that subject. 

The afternoon discussion was on the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis with special reference to 
the accredited herds and the general program 
was added to by Dr. Enos Day of Chicago, 
special investigator for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry who added materially to the day’s 
program. 

At 6:30 p. m. one hundred and fifty attended 
the banquet in the State Capitol Cafe presided 
over by Dr. C. A. Deadman, and a profitable 
evening was enjoyed by all there. The pro- 
gram was opened by the Honorable John J. 
Blaine, Governor of Wisconsin, who told of 
his appreciation of the work of the veterin- 
arians in Wisconsin in the eradication of ani- 
mal diseases and expressed the hope that 
Wisconsin might soon eradicate tuberculosis 
among cattle within the borders of Wisconsin 
Other speakers were Wayne Dinsmore of 
Chicago, Secretary of the Horse Association 
of America. Dr. H. D. Pattison of Beloit gave 
a toast to the ladies and brought down the 
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house with many humorous stories which we 
know Dr. Pattison is capable of telling. Dr. 
O. H. Eliason told of his experiences as State 
Veterinarian for the past ten years. Commis- 
sioner C. P. Norgard addressed the banquet 
and told of the department of Agriculture. 
Friday was devoted to an extensive clinic 
at Dr. J. P. West’s hospital on Washington 
avenue, This was very well attended and a 
profitable day was spent. 
O. H. Eliason, Secretary. 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association 

The annual meeting of the South: Dakota 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in 
the parlors of the Cataract Hotel at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, on January 16th and 
17th of this year. This meeting was the most 
enthusiastic and best attended meeting that 
the new association has experienced. Every 
member on the program was present to fill 
his engagement and each had an instructive 
paper or talk. The discussions following the 
papers were several times curtailed because of 
the shortage of time. 

The good program on the afternoon of the 
first day was well supplemented by a ban- 
quet given in the evening. After the banquet 
the members attended the Orpheum Theatre 
in a body. 

The following morning the members were 
the guests .of John Morrell’s Packing Plant, 
and Sioux Falls Serum Plant. These con- 
cerns held the men’s attention until noon. 
In the afternoon of the second day the re- 
mainder of the program was heard. 

Dr. Spolum of Watertown was elected pres- 
ident, while the old secretary-treasurer was 
re-elected. 

The meeting for next year will be held at 
Sioux Falls in January. 

W. J. Joseph, Secy.-Treas., Iroquois, S.. D. 





Dr. C. Barnwell Robinson Dies at Washington 
A veterinarian prominent in the annals of 
the veterinary profession two decades ago, 
Dr. C. Barnwell Robinson, died at his resi- 
dence in Washington, D. C., December 20, 
1921, at the age of 62 years. He was born 
in St. Thomas, Ontario, and is survived by 
his widow and three children, Mrs. Cary R. 
Smith, Charles J., and Joseph R. Robinson. 
Dr. Robinson moved to Washington in 1888 
and occupied the position of city veterinarian. 
In 1894 he founded the U. S. College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons, of which institution there 
are many graduates now prominent in the vet- 
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CORN 
BELT SERUM 
COMPANY 


Est. and Inc. 1913 


We have no surplus of Serum 
carried over from last year. 


If you regard Serum made right, 
and fresh, of value, we have it. 


Distributors Zell-Straub V eteri- 
nary Biologies. Our customers 
are our reference. 


Prompt service from 


BROWN & MAYS DRUG CO., 
Quincy, Il. 

DANVILLE WHOLESALE 
DRUG CO., Danville, Ill. 


DR. M. W. SCOTT, 
‘/incennes, Ind. 


CORN BELT SERUM COMPANY, Inc. 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 77. 
LABORATORIES 
215 Winstanley Avenue 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 
cash with order. Add 25c extta for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine 


TNA 


FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 





PRACTICE FOR SALE—Splendid location, complete 
equipment, will sell at reasonable price on account of 
failing health. Income between $350.00 to $400.00 per 
month. Practice principally bovine and canine. Will sell 
on an inventory of the equipment. Address De. “A; 
Andrews, 720 S. Commercial St., Salem, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—Kyle operating table only slightly used 
and in first-class condition. Cast-iron footboard. Late 
model. Address 666 VETERINARY MEDICINE, 4753 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Practice and hospital county seat, near- 
est graduate eight miles; good practice in dairy district 
of Wisconsin. Address R, VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





PRACTICE FOR SALE—Wisconsin veterinary prac- 
tice and dwelling house, for sale in the heart of a dairy 
district in Wisconsin. For particulars address No. 670, 
—— MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—A very desirable veterinary practice in 
southwestern Wisconsin. An ideal dairy country; prac- 
tice will average between three and four thousand dol- 
lars a year. Office building, automobile and drugs, all 
for $1,000.00. Reason for selling, other business oppor- 
tunities. Don’t pass this up. Get in on the spring 
business. A wonderful opportunity for the right man. 
Address No. 667, VETERINARY MEDICINE, 4753 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








POSITIONS, LOCATIONS, ETC. 





WANTED—Experienced_ veterinarian to take practice 
in best dairy section in Michigan, to fill place vacant 
through death. No investment required but good refer- 
ences must he furnished as to ge ey and quali- 
fications. Annual income about $6,000.00. Address 
No. 668, VETERINARY MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—To buy good established veterinary prac- 
tice in the west or northwest. Must stand investigation. 
Will pay cash for practice and equipment, or would con- 
sider partnership with reliable man. Address No. 669, 

T ——— MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chi- 
cago, 





WANTED—Position as assistant by graduate veteri- 
narian, licensed in Texas and Illinois. Accredited for 
tuberculin testing. Address Box 384, New Braunfels, 

‘exas, 





WANTED—To buy practice, partnership or would 
lease .by graduate 37 years. Extensive city and countey 
experience. Bank and professional references. uld 
consider any proposition. Address No. 665, VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago. 





KANSAS PRACTICE FOR SALE—Price, $450.00. 
Get full particulars. No other graduate veterinarian here. 
May have just what you want. Address 2962, care 

. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


WANTED-—Silver fox. We pay $500.00 each for fine 
skins. We buy all you supply. Write to us for infor- 
mation as to how to raise the Silver Fox. Duffus Silver 
Fox Store, 21 West 30th St., New York City. 





WANTED TO BUY—Microscope, sufficiently large 
for examination of parasitic eggs. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





I HAVE A FEW PAIR OF REGISTERED SIIL- 
ver black foxes for sale. This is the center of the black 
fox industry of the United States. Dr..F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 





WANTED—Position by graduate of the Chicago Veter- 
inary College, single, several years experience; will con- 
sider any position. Address No. 670, care of VETERIN- 
ARY MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





WILL PAY CASH for practice or partnership in 

hio. General country practice preferred. Graduate, 16 
years practice. Address No. 669, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow Foor Calf or other skins 
with heir or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered, or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness Leather, making it into work 
harness when so ordered; or make 
Slaughter Sole L 
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finien teh tn ae etal, Mahi asonar Meneses 
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jog sives alot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways ; about our 4 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse em 
hide, calf and other skins; about the® 
fur roods and game trophies we sell, taxidereny. etc. 

Our Fashion Book, which heretofore has been a separ- 
ate affair, has been incorporated in and made a part of 
our regular catalogue. It has Fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments; also remodel- 
ing and repairing, together with prices and estimates. 
In The ¢ Teme "3 write name and yee plain. 

by Ten Frisian Fur 
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Ave., Mechentae NY 
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erinary profession. He was a graduate of the 
Ontario Agricultural College and received his 
veterinary education at the McGill University. 


The Utah Veterinary Medical Association 
met at Logan, Utah, January 20. Dr. H. J. 
Frederick, veterinarian for the Utah Agri- 
cultural College, and Dr. C. L. Henderson of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 


Dr. M. Spolum of Watertown was elected 
president of the South Dakota Veterinary 
Medical Association, at the last meeting held 
at Sioux Falls, the week of January 22nd. 


Dr. A. B. Musser of Wapakoneta, Ohio, sus- 
tained a serious injury of the spine as a result 
of a fall on the ice and was removed to Lima, 
Ohio, for an X-ray examination for suspected 
fracture of the vertebra. 


The Hudson Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Albany, 
N. Y., February 8, 1922. Dr. C. A. Roig of 
Poughkeepsie is president and Wm. Henry 
Kelly of Albany is secretary-treasurer. 


The veterinarians registered to practice in 
the New Orleans parish, Louisiana, are Drs. 
Jackson, Ford, Johnson, Upton, Ratigan, Kyle, 
McLean; Douglas, Moore, Patterson, Tuck 
and Chapman. ; 

Dr. Moore is vice president of the A. V. 
M. A. Douglas is noted for his confidence 
in alum as a cure for laminitis and Ratigan 
was a major in the veterinary corps, A. E. F., 
and is now city veterinarian of New Orleans. 


Forty-five veterinarians of South Dakota 
took the federal examination for accredited 
herd tuberculin testing at Sioux Falls, Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. Practical demonstrations were 
given by Dr. G. E. Golden, federal inspector 
at Sioux Falls. 





Dr. Leo A. Doherty has become associated 
with Dr. Schrage in the management of the 
Plymouth Veterinary ,Hospital, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. Dr. Doherty is a specialist in 
sterility work, and Dr. Schrage is a surgeon of 
enviable reputation. 


Dr. C. E. Reibel has moved from Jessup, 
Iowa, to Oelwein, where he will continue 
practice. Dr, Reibel was a lieutenant in the 
veterinary corps during the war. 
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PRIDE 
In Ownership 


Because it gives long and satisfactory 
service; because it answers the needs of 
practice; because it is a convenience and 
pleases the eye, hundreds of practitioners 
have a just pride in their 


STRASCO CASE 


Approved by Practitioners Everywhere 


A Metal Case That Will Not Rust 
LONG LIFE CONSTRUCTION 


Lacquered zinc sheeting covers a frame of 
light seasoned wood. All edges are bound 
with angle iron and corners are reinforced 
with brass plated angles. 


$15.00 


For this handsome case, including par- 
titions and 21 four-ounce screw-cap bottles 
filled with our most popular tablets. Shipped 
express prepaid. 


A Practical Case at Reasonable 


Prices 
15-in. oo $6.00 with partitions for 21 
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17-in. Case, $6.50; with partitions for 24 


19-in. Case, $7.00; with partitions for 27 
bottles, $8.50. 
4-ounce, screw-cap bottles to fit, 10c each. 

Catalogue showing complete list of Strasco 
Products on request. Contains full informa- 
tion about case and tablets. 

Practice with a STRASCO CASE. Enjoy 
the convenience and economy the STRASCO 
Case and tablets give. Fill out your order 
now and in a few days you will have the 
finest case you ever saw. 


R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists since 1886 
NEW YORK 
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An opportunity for vetermarians 
presents itself in the introduction into 
America of 


Kossolian Blood Salt 


An English made product, regarded by 
eminent authorities as the greatest condi- 
tioner known for horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, etc. 


THIS unique preparation is unquestionably 
the finest BLOOD PURIFIER and TONIC that 
Science and Veterinary Skill have brought to 
light. To keep the Blood pure and healthy is 
one of the most important laws of both human 
and animal life, and if disregarded disease is 
sure to break out in some form or other. 
Anaemia, Humours, Surfeits, Itching, Nettle- 
rash, etc., all arise from Impure Blood, and to 
properly treat these affections a specialty such 
s “Kossolian” is indispensable. 


It Tones up the System. Does not “Physic.” 
Gives New Life and Vigor. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 
Ill-Condition 
Sluggishness Blood Purifying Staring Coat 

We want you to order a trial tin of KOSSO- 
LIAN and we want you to write us for our 
agency proposition. 

THE 2 POUND TRIAL CONTAINER IS $2.00 


In putting KOSSOLIAN products on the 
American market we are soliciting the support 
and co-operation of the veterinary profession. 


KOSSOLIAN COMPANY, INC. 
Grand Central Palace, Lexington Av. & 46th St. 
NEW YORK 
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The summer meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Veterinary Medical Association will be held at 
Marinette, some time during July. The exact 
dates will be announced later. 


Dr. R. M. Ramsey of Mendon, Michigan, 
has moved to Hillsdale, where he will offici- 
ate as the new county veterinarian. 


500 Farmers Attend Vaccination School at 
Iowa State College 

A two days’ intensive instruction in hog 
sanitation, hog diseases, their cause, preven- 
tion and control, was given to 500 Iowa 
farmers at the Iowa State College, January 
3 and 4. Dean C. H. Stange, Dr. Charles 
Murray, Dr. K. W. Stouder and Dr. C. H. 
Covault were the principal instructors. A 
final examination was given at the conclusion 
of the course. 

“When we have taught every farmer in the 
corn belt preventive methods of disease con- 
trol, it will no longer be necessary to conduct 
schools in vaccination,”. Dean Stange is al- 
leged to have said, according to the local 
press. 


Dr. J. V. Knapp has been appointed State 
Veterinarian of Florida, vice J. W. DeMilley 
resigned. 


A banquet in his honor was held at Val- 
dosta, Georgia, by federal inspectors in charge 


, of tuberculosis and tick eradication and visit- 


ing veterinarians. Among those present at 
this affair were: Drs. J. I; Handley, Johns, 
W. D. Martin, J. D. Applewhite, A. L. Hirle- 
man, Sim J. Horn, W. E. White, L. F. 
O’Quinn, E. D. King and W. C. Stroud. 


Dr. C. F. Pauly, formerly of Findlay, Illi- 
nois, after looking over the prospects for vet- 
erinary practice in Saskatchewan, has returned 
to his former home at Canajoharie, New York. 


Mrs. Wm. Madson, beloved wife of Dr. Wm. 
Madson, president of the Northwestern Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, died at their 
home, December 19, 1921. Sympathy of the 
veterinary profession goes out to our worthy 
colleague, whose activities have meant much 
to the veterinarians of Wisconsin. 





Dr. Henry S. Lewis, of Chelsea, Mass., 
died January 14 of pneumonia after a very 
short illness. 
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The Virginia State Veterinary Medical 
Association held its annual -neeting of 1922 
at Richmond, January 12 and 13. The ban- 
quet was attended by the governor of the 
state and other state officials. Dr. W. G. 
Christman of Blacksburg is secretary. 





DEPARTMENT’S DISCOVERY MAY BE 
USEFUL IN HUMAN MEDICINE 
From Division of Publications, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 
The toll exacted from the livestock industry 
by internal parasites such as worms is enor- 
mous, and because of this drain on the herds 
and flocks, the zoologists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture keep up an unflag- 
ging search for chemicals and treatments that 
may be used to combat these organisms. Re- 
cently they have discovered that a certain 
chemical once used in medicine as an anes- 
thetic and now used variously as a fire ex- 
tinguisher, cloth cleaner, insecticide, and sol- 
vent for fats and guns, is very effective as a 
destroyer and expeller of intestinal worms. 
The name of this chemical is carbon tetra- 

chloride. 

The effectiveness of this chemical against 
certain round worms has been announced by 
the department, but what may be the most 
beneficial use has just been brought out by 
tests on animals infested with hookworms. In 
the case of sheep the minimum effective dose 
has not yet been determined, but all the doses 
used, from 12 cubic centimeters to 48, in each 
case given in 2 ounces of castor oil, removed 
all stomach worms and all hookworms. It has 
been equally effective for hookworms in dogs 
and foxes, and has been used with success 
against some of the various kinds of worms 
that infest the digestive tract of pigs. 

“The fact that a species of hookworm also 
affects man, makes this discovery of the efti- 
cacy of this chemical against hookworms in 
various animals, of interest tc medical men as 
well as to veterinarians and livestock growers. 
Medical men are now trying it out at several 


places as a possible cure for hookworm disease 


in man, and it gives promise of success. As 
a result of the work so far completed, scien- 
tists in the Bureau of Animal Industry con- 
sider that this drug will prove of special value 
in the removal of the various kinds of blood- 
sucking worms in domestic animals. 
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STOLL 
STAY-THERE 
EAR MARK 


Fong? _Jdentificntion tag for animals that IS satisfactory. Used 

e B. A. 1., most states, and hundreds of veterinary prac- 
ames. Write for ‘sample, and _ An ear mark for every 
Purpose, M. H. STOLL Colorado Springs, Col. 








“FARM AND 
HOME THERAPY 
WITH IODINE” 


FREE BOOK 


‘Tells how to use this powerful antiseptic 
remedy in a hundred different ways in 
household and.on farm. Beneficial for 
man and beast. Write for copy. 


CHILEAN IODINE PRODUCERS 


25 Madison Avenue New York 




















Raise Silver Fox 


A new and logical field for the 
veterinarian. Be the first in your 
district to engage in this wonder- 
ful and profitable industry. Write 
today for particulars about our 
special offer to veterinarians. 


J. P. DUFFUS 


21 West 30th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Mississippi State Veterinary Medical 
Association 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi State Veterinary Medical Association 
convened in Gulfport on January 23rd and 24th 
with eighty-three members and friends in at- 
tendance. The convention was opened by a 
splendid address of welcome by the Mayor of 
Gulfport to which a response. was made by 
Dr. J. A. Barger of;Jackson, Mississippi. 


The following is the program rendered: 


“Tuberculosis Eradication and Control 
Work”—Dr. Elmer Lash, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. “The Treatment 
of Stomach and Intestinal Worms of Cattle 
and Calves’—Dr. Dikmans, University of 
Louisiana, and Dr. Gandy, Assistant State 
Veterinarian of Louisiana. “The Review of 
Progress Made in the Control of Infectious 
Diseases of Animals’—Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, 
Pearl River, New York. @*Anthrax and Its 
Control”—Dr. S. H. Woodg Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; Discussion by Dr. O#M. Norton, Greene- 
ville, Mississippi; Dr. E. B. Mount, Cleveland, 
Mississippi; and Dege€. C. Brown, Assistant 
Veterinarian of Tennessee. “Botulinus and 
Botulinus Antitoxin’—Dr. C. E. Salsbery, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Discussion by A. Eichhorn, 
S. E. Osborne and others. “Things We Are 
Up Against in Everyday Practice’—Dr. C. L. 
Duckworth, Brookhaven, Mississippi; and Dr.- 
I. W. Edwards; Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
“Swamp ‘Feyer, Differential Diagnosis and 
Treatment”—Drs. W. L. Gates and M. J. 
Luster, Clarksdale, Mississippi. “Veterinary 
Education”—Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veterin- 
arian, Auburn, Alabama. 

All of these subjects dealt with were per- 
tinent to the practitioners of this section and 
considerable valuable information was ob- 
tained. 

Anthrax which claims a toll-of many hun- 
dred animals each year in the delta section of 
this State and where it is considered by a 
great many that the organism is more virulent 
than in other sections of the country was 
possibly the subject given the most attention 
at the convention, and it is considered fortun- 
ate that Drs. Eichhorn, Salsbery, Wood and 
Cary were present and furnished additional in- 
formation regarding the control of this dis- 
ease. 

A large buck deer which had been killed 
by Drs. E. C. O’Neal, D. J. Bynacker and S. H. 
Davis the previous day formed a part of the 
mer: cf the sumptuous banquet which was 


served to the members, friends and ladies at 
the conclusion of the first day of the conven- 
tion. The second day was devoted entirely 
to sight-seeing along the Gulf coast which is 
known. as” Mississippi’s winter playground. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. J. A. Barger, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, president; Dr. M. J. Luster, Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi, first vice president; Dr. I. W. 
Edwards, Vicksburg, Mississippi, second vice 
president; Dr. H. L. Fry, Jackson, Mississippi, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Report of Practitioner’s Short Course at Ames 


The annual meeting for practitioners given 
under the auspices of the Practitioners Course 
Fund was held at Ames, January 20, 1922. The 
meeting was given over to a consideration of 
the diseases of breeding animals. 

One hundred and twenty-five veterinarians 
from the state and surrounding states were 
present and showed a great interest in the sub- 
ject presented. This number represents about 
one sixth or one seventh of the total number 
of practicing veterinarlans in Iowa and indi- 
cates the importance of this subject and the 
interest being taken in helping to solve the 
problems of the breeders of livestock. 

The program for the day was as follows: 
10:00 to 10:30 a. m.—Registration. 10:30 to 
12:30 a. m.—Lecture and demonstration on the 
normal genital tract of the cow at various 
stages of the estrus cycle. 1:30 to 5:30 p. m.— 
Lecture on the most common causes of steril- 
ity in cattle in Iowa followed by a demonstra- 
tion of the technique of the surgical treatment 
of sterility. 

In demonstrating the normal, freshly dis- 
sected specimens, three living animals, and one 
anatomical specimen of the entire animal sus- 
pended in the normal position in a fresh state 
with all organs in their normal relation to each 
other were used. 

In demonstrating the abnormal, nine clini- 
cal cases provided by the clinic staff affected 
with various conditions, and a number of 
pathological specimens in a fresh state ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Dr. L. Enos 
Day of Chicago and Dr. C. W. Deming of 
Des Moines, were used. 


A new testing device, in reality nothing 
more than the old lactometer, recommended as 
a substitute for the Babcock tester, was given 
a trial at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
and found to be unreliable. 
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